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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, B, C, September 24, 1881. 

Sir : This Office from time to time has published circulars of informa- 
tion concerning the condition of education in foreign countries. These 
circulars have done much good, because they have enabled educators 
here, without going abroad, to compare foreign systems and meth6ds 
with ours. 

91 The necessity and usefulness of studying foreign school systems have 

been recognized by all civilized nations. When the French authorities 
began to investigate the general illiteracy of the population of France, 
they sent an eminent educator, M. Victor Cousin, to Prussia to see what 
could be learned from that enlightened nation. M. Cousin's recommenda- 
tions were of great value to M. Guizot in the preparation of the funda- 
mental school law. 

France renewed this practice in 1873, when another eminent educator, 
M. F. Buisson, was sent to Vienna to study the school systems of the 
different nations represented at the Universal Exhibition of 1873. M. 
Buisson especially recommended on his return the preparation of an- 
nual school statistics as they are exhibited by this OtHce in its annual 
reports. 

Again, in 1376, France sent a delegation of six members, under the 
presidency of M. Buisson, to this country to study our elementary school 
system, with a view to introducing reforms at home. The result of this 
visit was a valuable and voluminous report that exerted a great influ- 
ence on French education. All the educational projects of law and min-. 
isterial decrees since 1876 have been largely affected by American meth- 
ods. The opponents of the republic are fully aware of this fact ; they 
openly declare that the present government intends to Americanize the 
whole French school system. * 

The necessity and usefulness of studying foreign school systems was 
equally recognized by the English schools inquiry commission, which 
charged Rev. James Frazer, now bishop of Manchester, and Matthew 
Arnold to study the condition of education abroad. 

The Bolivian authorities, in 1872, made a special study of American 
schools, preparatory to a reorganization of the school system in that 
state. 

In the same year an educational commission formed part of the em- 
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6 CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION FOR 1881. 

bassy extraordinary from Japan to the United States. The head of this 
commission (afterwards vice minister of the Japanese department of 
education) came to this Office a^nd made a thorough preliminary study 
of statistics, facts, methods, and laws. He then went to several important 
educational centres in the country and personally investigated the prac- 
tical workings of American ideas and methods. Ever since, the Japanese 
educational department has corresponded and exchanged documents 
with this Office. Mr. Tanaka not long ago was promoted to another 
ministry, but the following letter shows that the department has not 
forgotten the service rendered : 

ToKio, Nippon, 
Fourth J second monihj fourteenth year of Meiji (1881). 

Sir : I have the honor to inform you that I have recently been appointed minister 
of ediicatio^i. I am much gratified to hear that Mr. Tanaka, formerly our vice mia- 
isfcer of education, has obtained valuable assistance for promoting the cause of our 
e liication through the friendly oo nmuuications you have kindly consented to keep 
with him. Now, I sincerely desire that as a successor of Mr. Tanaka I shall equally 
be honored with your friendship for the future as he has been before. 

With best wishes for your happiness aud prosperity, I am, sir, your most obedient 

.servant, 

KAWANO TOKAMA, 

Minister of Education, 
Hon. .John Eaton, 

Commissioner of Education. 

Well informed educators understand how wise was the development 
of public instruction in the province of Ontario and how successful its 
practical application to the wants of the people. These results are largely 
due to the habit of Dr. Eyerson, so long chief superintendent of the 
province, of studying the educational systems of other countries, and of 
selecting therefrom those parts which were most suitable to the circum 
stances of Ontario. Several of his reports are well known and have 
proved useful in this country. 

Austria, in 1876, charged her commissioner general at the Philadel- 
l)hia Exhibition to prepare a report on education in the United States 

Brazil sent a special educational commissioner in 1876 to study our 
normal school system. 

Portugal sent, a few weeks ago, an eminent professor to this Office to 
get information concerning high schools and colleges; and her minister 
at Washington was instructed a short time ago to ask this Office for 
a statement on industrial, technical, and agricultural schools in our 
country. 

Even enlightened Prussia deems the study of foreign systems essen- 
tial to educational progress. Only recently three eminent educational 
functionaries were sent to Sweden and Denmark to study the newly estab- 
lished technical departments in primary schools. 

American educators are especially anxious to know how school affairs 
arc managed abroad, and particularly in France since the overthrow of 
the empire in 1870. 
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EDUCATION IK FRANCE. 7 

A r(!8um^ of educational events and school laws in France and other 
countries Lag formed a small part of my annual rejmrts. I am at last 
able to present the accompanying account of education in France, de- 
rived from a series of admirable reports covering, in all, 3,523 folio and 
quarto pages.^ 

These reports contain so much valuable information that this abstract 
of them will doubtless be read with great interest. 

I would recommend its publication as a circular 'of information. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner, 
The Hon. the Sbceetary of the Interioe, 

Publication approved. 

S. J. KIEKWOOD, 



'This account ia compiled from the latest official irttporte, riz : (I) Statistique da 
I'ensoignemeut primaire. (1876~-18TT.) Tome premier. Paris, liflS. (3) Statistiqne 
de I'eDseignemeDt primaire. Tome second. StatJstique compar6e de t'enseiguemeitt 
primaire, (1829-1877.) Paris, 1880, (3) L'enaeignementprimaireft Farisetdaualedft- 
partttnient de la Seine de 186T it 1877. Paris, 1S78. (4) ijtatlstique de Tenseignement 
aecoudairo. P.tris, 1373. (5) Statistique de I'enseiguemeut supi^rieur. Paris, 1878. 
(fij Annuaire de reuaeigneiuent libre pour 1879. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

France was proclaimed a republic September 4, 1870. The present 
constitution, voted by the National Assembly, dates from February 25, 
1875. It vests the legislative power in an assembly of two houses — 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate — and the executive power in a 
chief magistrate called President of the Republic. The present incum- 
bent is M. Jules Gr6vy. The Chamber of Deputies, elected by universal 
suffrage, is composed of 532 members. The Senate is composed of 300 
members, of whom 75 hold their seats for life, the vacancies being filled 
by the Senate. In the case of the remaining 225 seats the communes 
and municipalities elect a fixed number of senatorial electors, who in 
their turn meet together to choose the senators. Of the 225 senators 
75 go out at successive periods of three years. The President of the 
Republic is elected by a majority vote of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies united in National Assembly. He is chosen for seven years 
and is eligible for reelection. 

France has an area of 204,091 square miles and a population of 
36,905,788. The city population is 11,960,724 and the rural population 
24,945,064. The number of children between the ages of 6 and 13 is 
6,409,087. The whole territory of France is divided into 87 departments, 
over each of which presides a prefect, who represents the central gov- 
ernment. For educational administration France is divided into 16 
academic districts, each of which is under the control of a rector, as- 
sisted by an academic council. The central towns of the academic dis- 
tricts are the centres of scientific and literary activity. Such towns 
are Paris, Aix, Besangon, Bordeaux, Caen, Chamb^ry, Clermont, Dijon, 
Douai, Grenoble, Lyons, Montpellier, Nan 35^, Poitiers, Rennes, and Tou- 
louse. 

At the head of the educational administration is the minister of pub- 
lic instruction. His department is divided into three sections, each of 
which has a director. These sections are (1) the section of primary 
education, (2) the section of secondary education, and (3) the section of 
superior education. 

Special schools are almost exclusively under the control of other 
ministries. 

The minister of public instruction is supported by the superior coun- 
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12 CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION FOR 1881. 

cil of public instruction, which has been reorganized by law of February 
27, 1880, of which the following is an abstract: 

Title I. 

The superior council of public instruction. 

Article 1. The superior coaucil of pablio instruction is composed of theminiatery 
president ; 5 members of the Institute, elected by the Institute in general assembly 
and selected from each of the five classes ; 9 councillors appointed by the President of 
the Republic on the nomination of the minister of public instruction and chosea 
among the present and former directors in the ministry of public instruction, the 
present and former Inspectors general, the present and former rectors, the present and 
former academic inspectors, and the present and former professors of public schools ; 
2 professors of the College of France, elected by their colleagues ; 1 professor of the 
Museum, elected by his colleagues ; 1 ordinary professor of the faculties of Catholic 
theology, elected by his colleagues in general assembly ; 1 ordinary professor of the 
facilities of Protestant theology, elected by his colleagues ; 2 ordinary professors of 
^ the faculties of law, elected by their colleagues ; 2 ordinary professors of the faculties 
of medicine or mixed faculties, elected by their colleagues ; I ordinary professor of 
the Superior School of Pharmacy or the mixed faculties, elected by his colleagues ; 
2 ordinary professors of the faculties of sciences, elected by their colleagues ; 2 ordi- 
nary professors of the faculties of letters, elected by their colleagues; 2 delegates of 
the Superior Normal School, elected by their colleagues from their number; 1 delegate 
of the Special Normal School (ficole normale d'enseignement special), elected by his 
colleagues frqm their number; 1 delegate of the ficole nationale des chartes (for 
the training of archivists and paleographists), elected by his colleagues from their 
number ; 1 ordinary professor of the School of Living Oriental Languages, elected by 
his colleagues ; 1 delegate of the Polytechnic School, elected by his colleagues from 
their number; 1 delegate of the School of Fine Arts, elected by his colleagues from, 
their number ; 1 delegate of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, elected by his col- 
leagues from their own number ; 1 delegate of the School of Arts and Manufactures, 
elected by his colleagues from their number; 1 delegate of the Agronomic Institute, 
elected by his colleagues, and from their number ; 8 agr^g^s (supernumerary profess- 
ors of the lyc6es) from each of the classes of grammar, letters, philosophy, history^ 
mathematics, physical or natural sciences, modern languages, and special education, 
elected by the whole body of agr^g^s of the same class who are professors or teachers 
in the lyc^es ; 2 delegates of communal colleges, elected by their colleagues ; 6 mem- 
bers of primary education, elected by the inspectors general of primary schools ; 4 
members of private schools, appointed by the President of the Republic on the nom- 
ination of the minister of xiublic instruction; and numerous others. 

Art. 2. All the members of the council are appointed for four years. They may be 
indefinitely reappointed. 

Art. 3. The nine councillors appointed by the President of the Republic and six 
additional members, designated by the minister of public instruction, constitute a per- 
manent committee. 

Art. 4. The duties of the permanent committee are to study the programmes and 
regulations before they are submitted to the deliberation of the superior council, and 
to give advice relative to the creation of faculties, lyc^es, colleges, primary normal 
schools ; the creation, reorganization, or suppression of chairs ; the class books, library 
books, and prize books to be prohibited in the public schools; and, finally, all the 
questions concerning courses of study, school management, and discipline which may 
be submitted by the minister of public instruction. Whenever a chair in a faculty 
becomes vacant, the permanent committee, in concurrence with the faculty in which 
the vacancy exists, presents two candidates. As legards vacancies in the faculties of 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 13 

theology, the permanent committee gives its advice concemiog the n9mination made 
hy the minister of public instruction. 

Art. 5. The superior council gives its advice relative to the programmes, the methods 
of study, the examinations, the regulations concerning management and discipline in 
public schools; the regulations concerning the examinations for degrees and the 
supervision of private schools; the text books, reading books, and prize books to be 
prohibited in private schools as being contrary to morals, the constitution, and laws ; 
and the regulations concerning the authorization of foreigners to teach in France or 
to open a school. 

Art. 6. A decree in accordance with the advice of the superior council will fix the 
fees for matriculation, for examination, and for diplomas in superior institutions of 
learning, as well as the age for admission to the several grades. 

Art. 7. The superior council constitutes a final court of appeal in disputed and dis- 
ciplinary matters previously decided by the academic councils and departmental 
councils. 

Art. 8. The couiicil holds two general meetings a year, but the minister of public 
instruction may call extra meetings whenever he deems it necessary. 

Title II. 

Academic councils. '• 

Art. 9. There is an academic council in the principal city of each department. This 
council is composed of the rector, president ; the academic inspectors j the deans of 
the faculties of Catholic and Protestant theology, law, medicine, sciences, and letters ; 
the directors of the superior state schools of pharmacy, the directors of the schools of 
medicine and pharmacy, and the directors of the schools preparatory to higher in- 
struction in sciences and letters ; 1 ordinary professor of each of the faculties and 
superior schools named above, elected by their colleagues ; 1 ordinary, professor of the 
Preparatory School of Medicine and Pharmacy, elected by his colleagues; 1 ordinary 
professor of the Superior Preparatory School of Sciences and Letters, elected by his 
colleagues ; 1 provost and 1 principal of a lyc6e and communal'coUege, appointed by 
the minister ; 2 professors of sciences of the same grade of schools, ^ected by their col- 
leagues ; 2 professors of letters of the same grade of schools elected by their colleagues ; 
2 professors of sciences and letters of communal colleges, elected by their colleagues ; 
2 members of the councils general and two of the municipal councils, appointed by the 
minister. 

Art. 10. The members of the academic council are elected or appointed as above 
for four years. They may be reappointed or reelected. 

Art. 11. The academic council gives its advice relative to regulations concerning 
lyc^es, communal colleges, and public superior schools, the budgets, and the manage- 
ment and discipline of these institutions. The academic council submits to the min- 
ister an annual report on the condition of secondary and superior institutions of learn- 
ing and on improvements which may be made. 

The minister of public instruction or the rector submits to the council* disi^uted or 
disciplinary questions relating to secondary and superior schools, public and private. 
The academic council pronounces judgments, from which the defendants may appeal 
to the superior educational council. The appeal must be noted within two weeks 
after the announcement of the judgment. 

Art. 12. The academic council holds two regular sessions a year. Extra sessions 
may be called by the minister. 

Art. 13. Independent of the disciplinary powers established in articles 7 and 11 of 
the present law, the minister of public instruction may reprimand teachers of public 
schools before the academic council, and he may censure them before the superior 
council. No appeal can be taken from these decisions. 

Art. 14. The minister has also the power to transfer a professor of a superior school 
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14 CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION FOR 1881. 

to an inferior position after coDsultation with the superior council, and a seconilary 
teacher after consultation with the permanent committee. 

Art. 15. The minister may pronounce a suspension for a period not exceeding one 
year without withholding the salary. A suspension for a longer period, or with total 
or partial loss of salary, can he pronounced only by the academic council, or, on ap- 
peal, by the superior council. 

Art. 16. All laws and regulations contrary ^ the present law are repealed. 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 



I. 

Following is an abstract of the report on primary edacation for the 
school year 1876-77, ^ the introductory remarks being by M. A. Bardoox, 
minister of public instruction: 

INTRODUCTION. 

The minister of public instruction has just renewed a practice of the 
July monarchy which one of the men who have most honored the liberal 
cause, M. de Montalivet, inaugurated in 1831, and which was continued 
by the illustrious author of the fundamental law of primary education 
(M. Guizot), and, thirty years later, by M. Duruy. 

It was strange enough that France, while correctly info^ined relative 
to commerce and crime, did not publish periodical statistics of the coui- 
dition and progress of education. " Complete statistics of primary 
education," said the minister in 1831, ^'is a means of accelerating in 
France the progress of civilization. Statistical tables published at fixed 
dates will acquaint the French people with all the steps they have made 
on the road to perfection, and these tables will become for us * * * 
the record of popular education, which is also the chronicle of intelli- 
gence, of manners, of general well being." 

The bill offered May 16, 1878, the object of which was to found a i)eda- 
gogic museum and create a special bureau of statistics, proves that the 
government of the Eepublic is aware of the necessity of supplying this 
want, and that it is determined to create a permanent centre of pedagogic 
information under the direction of the minister of public instruction.* 



* Statistique de renseiguement primaire. (1876-1877.) Tome premier. Paris, 1878. 

•When, on May 16, 1878, M. Bardoux, minister of public instruction, introduced to 

the Chambers the bill to establish a central bureau of education at Paris, he said: 

In my remarks accompanying the budget for 1878, I expressed my regret that 
France does not possess anything analogous to the National Bureau of Education at 
Washington. Gentlemen, it is just such a bureau which 1 now desire to establish, 
and for which I solicit a favorable vote of the French Assembly. The institution the 
establishment of which I propose will be, like the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, above all a centre of pedagogical and statistical information. It will have no 
functions to exercise other than gathering and distributing information by means of 
special conferences of teachers, ot which it would be the headquarters. These con- 
ferences will doubtless afford a good opportunity for the improvement in their work 
of many zealous teachers, since they will find in the bureau many pedagogical and 
statistical publications, both of the bureau and of leading educators. 

The bill submitted by M. Bardoux passed the Chambers, and the bureau was organ- 
ized in connection with the new educational museum. The organization and direc- 
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18 CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION FOR 1881. 

We have already begun our work; during the Universal Exposition 
we published the statistics of secondary education for 1876. We shall 

tion were first intrusted to M. Ferdinand Bi^isson, well known as the president of the 
French educational delegation to the Philadelphia Exhibition^ in 1876. On the 
appointment of this gentleman to the directorship of the section of primary education 
in the ministry of public instrtction in 1879, M. B. Berger, one of the members of the 
same delegation of 1876, was appointed to succeed him. The museum is in the build- 
ings of the former College RoUin, 42 rue Lhomond. 

The following official report of the minister of public instruction to the President 
of the Republic shows what M. Jules Ferry, the present minister, has done for the 
French bureau of education aud educational museum: 

Pakis, May 13, 1879. 

A very remarkable movement has made its appearance in France during the last 
eight years in favor of popular education, and the public powers have joined this 
movement by increasing the educational appropriations. It is of importance to direct 
this movement, and to cause to be produced at the expense of the state, the depart- 
ments, and the communes all the results which must, be expected from it. 

Nothing is more useful in this respect than a great centre of information and research 
which would, under the name of educational museum, bring together official publi- 
cations, plans of school-houses, school apparatus, text books, and the educational 
treatises which are highly recommended in France and abroad. 

At the close of the Universal Exhibition of Paris the minister of public instruction 
received from foreign countries a quantity of school appliances which he is in honor 
^bound to make accessible to all the friends of popular education. 

By creating this permanent educational bureau, which is at the same time a school 
museum and a central library of primary education, France will realize, although 



brought up. It seemed to be on the point of realization at the Exposition in 18(>7, 
at which time another eminent educator, M. Pouip^e, brought the project to the front. 

Various difficulties caused the postponement of the entei-prise in France; but sev- 
eral other countries took up the idea and worked it out. Of these, England was the 
first. Perceiving her artistic inferiority at the Universal Exhibition of* 1851, she 
founded the South Kensington Museum, with a view to organize instruction in draw- 
ing. A few years later she annexed an educational section, which contains at present 
a pedagogical library of 20,000 volumes and a rich collection of school material. 

The province of Ontario has imitated the example of the mother country, and we find 
at Toronto, the capital of the province, a large building containing an art museum, a 
school library, and a magnificent collection of school appliances. This establishment 
is under the control of the department of public education. 

It is well known how successful were the St. Petersburg Pedagogical Museum and 
the sketch thereof by General Kohhowski at the Universal Exposition of 1878. This 
museum, which was established in 1864 with a view to be exclusively useful to the 
schools dependeut on the ministry of waf, has become an important division of the 
Museum of Useful Knowledge at St. Petersburg. It is divided into three sections : 
the first contains appliances fur the military gymnasia and preparatory schools; the 
second, apparatus for the propagation of practical knowledge ; the third, statistical 
works on the sanitary condition of schools. 

In the United States, the great National Teachers* Association passed resolutions, in 
1886, urging the establishment at Washington of a National Bureau of Education, 
whose duty it should be to gather and publish school statistics of the several States 
of the Union, to organize a collection of foreign educational documents, and to fur- 
nish useful information to all the friends of educational progress. Congress and the 
President of the United States received this resolution favorably, and the Bureau was 
opened in 1867 as a branch of the Department of the Interior. During the last nine 
years it has been directed with great ability by General John Eaton. The report and 
the circulars of information which he publishes every year form some of the most 
important documents for the contemporary history of public instruction. 

The Exhibition at Vienna, in 1H73, suggested to several of the European states the 
establishment of similar institutions. In Italy, for example, Mr. Bonghi, delegate to 
the Vienna Exhibition, member of the international jury, and ^oon afterwards min- 
ister of public instruction, caused an educational museum to be established at Rome 
in 1H7.5. It was suspended after Mr, Bonghi left the ministry, but in 1878 it was defi- 
n itely establ ished . 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 19 

publish shortly after the close of the Expositioa the statistics of superior 
education and the first volume of the statistics of primary education. 

Austria, which on the close of the Exhibition of 1873, had imitated England by 
creating the Imperial Museum of Industrial Arts, established, besides, a large educa- 
tional museum, which three years later, at Philadelphia, gave the best idea of its rich 
collections. Hungary possesses an educational museum at Buda-Pesth; in 1876 this 
museum contained over 5,000 objects. The educational museums of several large 
cities in Germany have been arranged after the model of the museum at Vienna. In 
Switzerland the educational museum of Ziirich has increased so rapidly that in 1878 
a large building had to be provided. Netherlands inaugurated an educational museum 
at Amsterdam m December, 1878. It has a rich and varied collection. Finally we see 
the city of Brussels, in concert with the Educational League, establishing a central 
educational museum, which, besides its rich collections, oners to the public reading 
rooTiis, conferences, and public lectures. 

We do not need so many examples to show our country the possibility and the use- 
fulness of a creation which has been so hmg deferred. As long ago as July 1, 1871, 
M. Jules Simon took the initiative by a decree authoriziug the establishment of an 
educational museum where books, charts, and appliances for schools, asylums, and 
adult schools, both French and foreign, were to be exhibited. Consequently, regula- 
tions wt*re issued and a commission appointed (May 15, 1872) to examine objects to be 
admitted. Among the members of this commission we notice the names of MM. 
Bardoux, Charton, de Salvandy, Lef^bure, La Gaze, Calmon, H6rold. An honorary 
inspector general, M. Rapet, was charged with the direction of the establishment. 

A circular letter of December 14, 1»72, renewed May 4 and August 6, 1873, informed 
the rectors of the creation of a school museum, inviting them to have a list prepared 
containing the titles of all written and printed documents issued in relation to pri- 
mary education before and after the year 1879. This list was to be the basis of the 
catalogue of the future general educational library of primary instruction. 

Unfortunately the building of the 'ministry, where all the sections were pretty 
crowded, could not offer suitable space, and it was thought best to place the museum 
in the building occupied by the Museum of the City of Paris. The inauguration 
ceremony took place March 2, 1873. But soon afterwards. May 24,the work was indefi- 
nitely postponed for want of a suitable building. The idea abandoned by the admin- 
istration was taken up again and recommended to the budget commission by M. 
Bardoux, reporter of the budget of public instruction, who in 1876 expressed his 
regret that France did not possess anything analogous to the National Bureau of Ed- 
ucation at Washington. As minister of public instruction, my honored predecessor 
(M. Bardoux) submitted May 16, 1878, a project of law creating in the ministry of 
public instruction a national museum of primary education, comprising a permanent 
statistical bureau, a French and foreign educational library, and a permanent and 
public museum of school appliances. The project, preceded by a remarkable "expose 
des motifs,'' was referred, at the request of the minister, to the general commission of 
primary instruction. This commission favored the principle unanimously, but did not 
think it well to make it the object of a law, and consequently advised the minister to 
create the museum by decree. At this time we were holding the Universal Exposition ; 
it was important not to let the rich educational exhibits of foreign countries depart 
from here without trying to retain by means of exchange or purchase a considerable 
part of them. M. Bardoux, who did not lose sight of this interesting matter, nego- 
tiated with the president and the questors of the Chamber of Deputies for a few 
rooms in the Palais Bourbon, previously occupied by the international jury. Thanks 
to the realization of this plan, my administration has been able, if not to classify, at 
least to collect a considerable number of objects, which have been presented to us or 
turned over in exchange for our school appliances by different foreign countries. It thus 
only remains for me to complete the work of my honored predecessor, and I feel this 
necessity so mn-ch the more as the different advisory commissions are unanimous in ad- 
vising me to organize a museum, a library, and historical, statistical, and pedagogical 
archives, which would furnish them complete information on the various subjects 
submitted to their deliberation. These commissions will be the council of the admin- 
istration, and the museum will, according to M. Bardoux, render the same service to 
our primary institutions of learning as is rendered to technical education by the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades. 

It is with this conviction that I request you, Mr. President, to place this useful 
establishment by decree in the list of public institutions provided for in the budget 
and installed in government buildings. 

Receive, &c., JULES FERRY, 

Mirmter of Public Instruction an^ Fine Arts. 

' The suggestion of the minister contained in the above report that the educational 

museum should be made a government institution was at once approved by an official 

decree of President Gr6vy. 
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The very natare of this subject and the care which our colaborers have 
bestowed upon this work have rendered the task of preparing this 
volume (the first volume of the statistics of primary education) difficult 
and long ; we wished, however, that it should be published before the 
close of the year (1878), so as to make the date of this work on primary 
education in France coincide with the date of similar works prepared 
by other governments for the (Paris) Exposition, and thus facilitate 
and make more conclusive the recapitulation and comparison which 
will make part of the second volume. 

In taking up again the practice established forty -Ave years ago, we 
are glad to have been able to profit by the experience of our predeces- 
sors, and thus to improve the statistical tables of primary education 
and to give more precision to the results. It is a delicate matter ; it is 
not so es>^j as is generally imagined to ascertain the number of pupils 
in a sr'hool and their exact attendance; appearances are often deceit- 
ful, and the errors which lead to erroneous conclusions may strengthen 
misapprehensions already existing. That is not what we are aiming at; 
we want to be enlightened ourselves and to enlighten others; we want to 
know, as far as our means of investigation reach, the true condition of 
affairs, no matter whether good or bad, and we want to publish it with 
sincerity. It is our firm conviction that we cannot administer well what 
we do not know well. In studying such a considerable mass of facts 
as those relative to primary education in France, the only means to 
arrive at a clear understanding is to consult the statistics prepared after 
an intelligent plan, executed by competent men, and carefully verified 
and analyzed in its different parts. 

The statistical commission^ organized in the section of the director 
of primary education since the beginning of 1876 was animated by the 
same sentiment. I venture to say that the commission has proved fully- 
equal to its task. Without other ambition than that of exactness, the 
commission has worked long to lay down the basis of regiUar statistics. 
It gives me pleasure to say, in justice to the members of the commission, 
that they have shown a zeal worthy of commendation in the fulfilment of 
this task, which was not without difficulty, and that several members 
have proved by the manner in which they have accomplished it or by 
the remarks which they have added to their tables that they perfectly 
understand the importance of such an investigation and the necessity 
of rigorous accuracy in attaining the aim proposed. 



^This commission was composed of MM. E. Levassenr, member of the Institate, 
president; Maurice Block; A. Boutan, director of primary education in the ministry 
of public instruction ; O. Gr^ard, member of the lustitute, director of primary edu- 
cation for the department of the Seine; J.- J. Rapet, honorary inspector general of 
primary instruction ; E. de Resbecq, under director of primary education ; F. Buisson, 
secretary. 
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The statistics which, we publish are the resalt of these efforts. The 
commission laid down three series of questions : What are the wants of 
the country in regard to primary education? What are its resources? 
What use does the population make of them ? That is to say, How many 
children of school age are there in France ? What is the number of 
schools and reachers? How many pupils attend school? The tables 
answer these questions. They are preceded by a general r^sum^, which 
is divided, like the tables themselves, into eight sections, and in which 
we consider not only the school population, the educational resources, 
the number of pupils on the rolls and the number in attendance, but also 
the accessary resources, as the courses for adults, the school libraries, 
the statistics of certificated teachers, the number of normal schools and 
normal courses, and finally the budget of primary education. At the 
time when the last general census was taken, December, 1876, the number 
of children between 6 and 13 was 4,502,894 (2,278,295 boys and 2,224,599 
girls). The children of school age form a little more than one-eighth of 
the total population of France, and these constitute the young genera- 
tion which the country must educate. This school population is not 
equally distributed in the French territory, and it is not everywhere 
in the same proportion with the number of inhabitants. There are in 
proportion more children in the country than in the cities: 61 per cent, 
in the former and 39 per cent, in the latter. There are regions, such as 
Brittany and the central districts of France, where the number of chil- 
dren is relatively large ; there are other regions where the sparseness of the 
population, corresponding always with the mediocre financial resources 
of an extensive territory, compels the children to walk long distances in 
going to school; and there are still others where the nature of the 
country renders communication difficult. The problem presented is 
not the same, for all the communes of France. In order to understand 
the true proportion of the efforts made and the results obtained, it is 
of importance to ascertain the diversity ol conditions. We have done 
this in regard to the distribution of the population as far as the details of 
the statistics enabled us to do so. For the education of 4,502,894 children 
in 1876-77, we had 71,547 primary schools of all kinds. Of this number, 
9,352 were free, but all the public schools, and even a large number of i)ri- 
vate schools, admit besides the paying pupils a number of children free. 
Of the 71,547 schools, 25,418 were for boys, 29,126 for girls, and 17,003 
mixed. The number of schools under lay teachers was 51,657, 38,149 
for boys or for both sexes and 13,508 for girls. 

The number of the schools in small villages deserves attention ; it 
amounts to 3,142; it has increased during the last few jears, because it 
has been better understood that in regions which are less favored by 
means of communication or population regular attendance at school 
could only be obtained by bringing the school within easy reach of the 
pupil. 

Equ illy interesting is the table which indicates the number of school 
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houses in 1875-'76 in an unsatisfactory condition (34,108) and the num- 
ber of school buildings needed (17,641). If the law of June 1, 1878, 
relative to the establishment of a fund for the construction of school- 
houses needed any justiUcation, these figures would amply furnish it. 

The teaching corps of public and private schools of, all kinds reaches 
110,709, more than one-half the total number (58,992) being women. 
But in the public schools the women are in the minority, there being 
only 33,663 to 46,400 meii. 

The lay schools employ 64,025 persons, 42,249 men and 21,776 women; 
the religious schools, 46,684, 9,468 men and 37,216 women. While only 
28 out of every 100 schools are under the control of religious teachers, we 
find that 42 per cent, of all the male and female teachers in France are 
religious persons. This difference will be understood when we consider 
that the majority of lay schools have but one class and employ only one 
teacher, while the religious schools very often employ two or more 
teachers. 

The number of certificated teachers i^ 68,997, 40,171 male lay teachers 
and 19,326 female lay teachers, 3,768 male religious teachers and 5,733 
female religious teachers. It will be perceived from the figures given 
above that there are 41,712 persons engaged in teaching without cer- 
tificates of qualification. 

The total number of pupils of different ages enrolled during some 
part of the school year 1876-'77 in public and private primary schools is 
4,716,935, 2,400,882 boys and 2,316,053 girls. Of this number, 3,742,376 
(1,907,027 boys and 1,835,349 girls) were of school age (6-13). But to 
this number "should be added 64,155 children from 6 to 7 years of age 
who are admitted to the infant schools and 71,620 boys above 13 years 
who attend secondary schools. There are thus 3,878,151 children between 
6 and 13 who attend some institution of learning. Besides these, we 
ought to add the number of children who receive instruction in special 
schools under the jurisdiction of other ministries, or at home, the num- 
ber in both of which classes cannot be ascertained. 

Whatever these numbers may be, we find, by comparing the number 
of children as given in the census of 1876 with the total number of chil- 
dren enrolled in schools under the jurisdiction of the ministry of public 
instruction, that 624,743 children between 6 and 13, viz, 270,680 boys 
and 354,063 girls, have not been at school during the year 1876-'77. 

Are all these children deprived of education ? Certainly not. Among 
the school population there is always a certain number of children who 
go to school late, after their seventh year, and there is still a larger num- 
ber who leave school for good before they are 14, ordinarily after their 
first communion. These children have received some instruction, but 
it is to be regretted that they do not devote the whole period of school 
age to education, and that they acquire only superficial knowledge dur- 
ing their limited attendance at school. By ascertaining the attendance 
we know what value is attached to education and what benefits the 
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chUdren derive from it. W^ cannot ascertain with certainty the aver- 
age attendance for the whole country; we must form an idea of the whole 
by studying the details of the statistics, and we therefore indicate the 
attendance by months and departments. 

In December and January the attendance in most departments rose 
to more than 90 per cent, of the enrolment of the whole year, and in the 
rural districts of some departments it fell off to 60 per ceht. in the 
months of July and August. 

Since it is our conviction that the data and the results of the great 
problem of popular education cannot be presented in too clear a form, 
we have added to the tables a certain number of diagrams, which illus- 
trate graphically a series of facts and their relations to one another, and 
statistical charts showing the mode of groui>ing the same facts accord- 
ing to territory. 

Such is the r^sum6 of data which are laid down in the first volume of 
the statistics of primary education. They are of such a nature as to give 
new encouragement to our efforts and to strengthen our hope in the 
success of the work to which the Eepublic attaches the highest and most 
legitimate importance. The Republic, better than any other govern- 
ment, has understood that its first duty is to lift up the democracy. To 
fulfil this duty it was of importance to know the exact condition of 
affairs and to fix a starting point which will enable us to measure the 
progress of the future. This we have done. The appropriations made 
by the Chambers are a proof of the harmony of the public powers when- 
ever the question of developing primary education is broached. The 
Universal Exposition has just sanctioned the progress accomplished by 
otlr teachers since 1867. The rewards already obtained can only act as 
a stimulus. We see now what remains to be done. The task is heavy. 
But public opinion is with those who take an ardent interest in this 
great cause — the triumph is assured. 

REPOET OF THE STATISTICAL COMMISSION, i 

REMARKS. 

The statistical commission organized in the section of primary edu- 
cation in the ministry of public instruction has the honor to submit a 
brief account of its work. As this is the first report, the commission 
has to state the object for which it has been organized, and it must set 
forth what means it has employed to accomplish its task. 

I. Primary education embraces such a large number of establish- 
ments, teachers, and pupils in various circumstances that it is impossi- 
ble to understand the whole and to form a correct idea of its condition, 
its wants, its progress, or its deficiencies without the aid of statistics. 

This has been understood in France. The governments and the min- 

^MM. E. Levasseur (president), Maurice Block, A. Boutau, O. Gr6ard, J.-J. Rapet^ 

E. de Resbecq, and F. Buisson. 
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isters who have taken most interest in primary education are also those 
who have directed their attention to the preparation of its statistics, ^ 

A year after the July revolution M. de Montalivet, minister of public 
instruction, presented to the King his first report on the condition of 
primary education, and he proposed the regular publication of triennial 
statistics. 

This proposition was approved and six reports were printed, viz, in 
1833, 1834, 1838; 1841, 1845, and in January, 1848. The first two reports 
had for their author M. Guizot, who had the honor of attaching his name 
to fte fundamental law of primary education in France, and the last 
one, which had been prepared by M. de Salvandy, was not printed in 
full in consequence of the events of the year 1848. The republic, how- 
ever, continued the work; a seventh report was prepared in 1850, but 
political events again prevented its publication. 

Although the administration continued from' this period to collect 
every year statistics for its own use, it did not publish any reports 
during fourteen years. As soon as M. Duruy had entered the ministry 
he undertook to prepare complete statistics of primary, secondary, and 
superior education. The statistics of primary education fill several 
volumes and present, among other documents, the condition of educa- 
tion on the 1st day of January, 1864, and on the same day in 1867 ; it 
is the most extensive work on this subject which has been published in 
France ; it proves in a high degree what zeal this minister has displayed 
for the advancement of education. 

After his departure, complete silence again. 

The international statistical congress, held at the Hague in 1869, de-. 
cided that volumes of comparative statistics, relating each to one of the 
branches of public affairs or social life, should be prepared under the 
auspices of the congress by the official statistical bureaus, the direc- 
tors of wliich should take upon themselves the responsibility of the 
work. This is a great enterprise. Only a few volumes have appeared 
up to the present date, but they are sufficient to indicate the interest 
such a work must possess for the international, study of politics and 
soQial science. The statistics of education were assigned to Austria and 
intrusted to Mr. Ficker, president of the ceutral statistical commission 
of Austria. This learned gentleman wished to avail himself of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of Vienna in 1873 to prepare statistical blanks and to 
request the different governments to fill them out, so that they might 
be exhibited at Vienna and be used afterwards for the preparation of 
international statistics. But the time was too short, and few natious 
were able to comply with this request. Several states and cities, which 
had not finished their statistics in 1873, published them later. To this 
number belougs the city of Paris, which, in 1875, had accurate and com- 
plete statistics prepared by M. Greard.^ [Jnder the ministry of M. Jules 



1 L^instruction primaire h Paris et dans lea cominuaf)s du tl6parteraent de la SL'iiie 
en 1875, par M. Gr^ard. 
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Simon, in 1872, the French government resumed the former practice- 
and prepared educational statistics, which were, however, not considered 
complete enough to be published. The two official reports published in 
France after the Vienna Exhibition, by MM. E. Levasseur and F.Buisson, 
insisted on the necessity of preparing regular educational statistics in 
France. We find therein the following passage: "It is doubtless not 
less useful in a civilized country to be able to form an idea of the con- 
dition and progress of education than of movements of commerce and 
the number of sentences for crime. !N^evertheless, we have in France^ 
every year the latter information, while we do not possess the former.''^ 

This was also the opinion of M. Boutan, director of primary education.. 
If good educational statistics are always necessary, they are especially 
called for under a republican government, which, earnestly concerning 
itself with the development of education in general and especially of pop- 
ular education, needs information respecting both details and general 
features as well as an account of the successive change^ in educational 
affairs, that it may act with safety. It is not only necessary that the 
administration be enlightened, but that it should enlighten public opin- 
ion, and should furnish to the deliberating powers such data as are nec- 
essary for the preparation and discussion of reforms. The recent work 
of the commissions of the Chamber of Deputies will suffice to give a 
striking proof of this assertion. 

On the proposition of the director of i)rnnary education, the statistical 
commission was organized under the ministry of M. Wallon by decree 
of March 15, 1876, and was composed of MM. Levasseur, member of the 
Institute, president; Maurice Block, statistician; J.-J. Eapet, honorary 
inspector general of primary instruction ; A. Boutan, director of primary 
education in the ministry of public instruction ; O. Greard, director of 
primary education for the department of the Seine ; E. de Eesbecq, under 
director of primary education in the ministry; F. Buisson, late inspector 
of primary schools, secretary. 

At the first meeting the director stated in the name of the minister 
what motives had induced him to appoint the commission. The minis- 
ter, struck with the inconvenience caused by tlie publication of discofn- 
nected school statistics at long intervals, determined to inquire into the 
conditions and to lay the basis of i^ermaneut statistics of primary educa- 
tion. He invited the commission to present to him, after a careful ex- 
amiuatiou, a summary report on the means to secure gradually a uniform 
method that would facilitate comparisou aiill insure that certainty in 
results which public opinion now expects from works of this kind. 

Complying with the desire of the adiiiiuistratiou, the commission im- 
mediately commenced the study of this com[)lex question, to which it 
intended to dev^ote several months, befor<3 submitting a report to the 
minister, A few meetings only ha(f been ^iven to the subject, when 
the decree announcing the opening of the Universal Exposition at Paris 
in 1878 comi^elled the commission to modify the programme of its work. 
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It became necessary to prepare school statistics without delay, so that 
their publication might coincide, as much as possible, with the date of 
the Exposition. This was a new task, more restricted and pressing; it 
was necessary to take up the practical part without delay and to pre- 
pare schedules, introducing in the new schedules only such improve- 
ments as the commission considered at once essential and susceptible 
of immediate realization. 

Although precautions were taken to change as httle as possible the 
schedules hitherto used in the annual reports, the commission did not 
overlook the difficulties which teachers and inspectors would encounter 
in a work conceived in part on a new basis. And as hurried statistics 
are liable to be very imperfect^ the commission requested the adminis- 
tration to have the way prepared for a complete work by ordering the 
immediate preparation of a first sketch of statistics for the year 1875-'76. 
This work was accomplished during the period from August to ITovem- 
ber, 1876. The result of it was twofold : first, it familiarized the per- 
sonnel engaged in the work with some of the principal dispositions of 
the new statistics; and, secondly, it furnished the commission a great 
many detailed observations made by the inspectors, who indicated the 
parts which had been best understood, as well as those which needed 
further explanation, and, finally, those which had to be entirely omitted 
for the present. 

After having collected and discussed the preparatory information, the 
commission arranged the schedules for the statistics of the school year 
1876-'77. These schedules have been submitted to one of your prede- 
cessors, and, with his approval, have been used in preparing the present 
work. 

II. The statistics of primary education must, above all, answer .the 
following questions : (1) What, from the standpoint of popular educa- 
tion, are the needs of the country ? (2) What measures are taken to 
supply these needs? (3) What use does the population make of the 
means of instruction placed at its disposal ? 

In other words, the statistics must determine the number of children 
to be educated, the number of schools and classes which are at their 
disposal, the number of children who take advantage of the means of 
instruction offered them ; and it has to facilitate the comparison of the 
results. This is the problem to be solved, and such the plan on which 
the commission proposes to work. 

The comparison of these three groups of facts constitutes the princi- 
pal usefulness of school statistics, and as it shows the true condition of 
national education at present, it informs the country what it still has to 
accomplish. 
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OENERAL RESUME OF STATISTICS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION FOR THE 

SCHOOL YEAR 1876-77. 

SCHOOL POPULATION. 

The total population of France at the last census, December, 1876, was 
36,905,788. The number of children between 6 and 13 was 4,502,894 
(2,278,295 boys and 2,224,599 girls). There are thus about twelve 
(12.20) children of school age (6-13) to every 100 inhabitants, or one 
child to about eight inhabitants (8.19). In irural districts (communes 
of less than 2,000 inhabitants) the proportion is a little higher than in 
cities (communes of more than 2,000 inhabitants). In the former the 
average number of children is 12.67, while in the latter it is only 11.53 ; 
but if the rural districts are taken separately the number of the chil- 
dren of school age is more than 12.67 to every 100 inhabitants. In the 
department of Haute-Savoie it is 15.01, in Nievre 15.04, in Loz^re 15.72, 
and it exceeds 14 in twelve other departments. The number of boys is 
larger than that of girls In all but thirteen departments. 

MEANS OF EDUCATION OFFERED TO THE POPULATION. 

Schools J classes J and teachers. — France possesses 59,021 public schools, 
1,746 subsidized private schools used as public communal schools, and 
10,780 entirely private schools. There are thus 71,547 public and pri- 
vate primary schools, or one school to 515 inhabitants. Of the 59,021 
public schools, 55,879 are ordinary communal schools and 3,142 village 
schools ;i 2,456 of the latter are for both sexes and 2,849 directed by lay 
teachers. Of the 59,021 public schools, 45,816 are under lay and 13,205 
under religious teachers (priests, brothers, and sisters), or 78 per cent, 
are directed by lay and 22 per cent, by religious teachers. Of the 59,021 
public schools, 49,669 charge for tuition, and admit only the children of 
poor parents free ; 9,352, or barely 16 per cent., are entirely free. The 
proportion of free schools under religious teachers is much larger than 
the proportion among lay teachers : 31 per cent, of the schools under 
religious teachers are free, while only 19 per cent, of the lay schools in- 
struct gratuitously. The department of the Seine has free schools only ; 
in the department of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, 296 of the 375 schools are free 5 
in Doubs, 508 out of 932 ; and in H^rault, 304 out of 574 schools are 
free. 

Of the 59,021 public schools, 23,381 are for boys, 19,257 for girls, and 
16,383 for both sexes. Of the subsidized private schools used as public 
communal schools, 87 are schools for boys, 91 for boys and girls, and 
1,568 for girls. 

Of the 10,780 entirely private schools, 1,950 are for boys (1,323 under 
lay and 627 under religious teachers), 8,301 for girls (3,906'under lay 
and 4,395 under religious teachers), and 529 for both sexes (354 under 
lay and 175 under religious teachers). Of the 10,780 private schools, 
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1,528 are free schools. From the foregoing it appears that of all the 
primary schools in France 82.49 per cent, are public, 2,44 per cent, sub- 
sidized private schools used as public communal schools, and 15.07 per 
cent, entirely private schools. Of the 60,767 public and subsidized 
private schools, 59,267, or 97.53 per cent., are Catholic ; 999, or 1.65 per 
cent., Protestant ; 18, or 0.03 per cent., Jewish ; and 483, or 0.79 per 
cent., undenominational. 

The 59,021 public schools have 78,276 classes. The 45,816 lay schools 
have only 52,993 classes. The 13,205 religious schools have 25,283 
classes, or, the lay schools have an average of only one class, while the 
religious schools have almost two. 

Condition of school-houses, — According to a report of 1875-'76, there 
were 34,108 school-houses where improv^ements were desirable, and the 
erection of 17,641 buildings was recommended; 27,958 schools had 
gardens. There were still 3,543 classes in which the number of pupils 
exceeded 80. 

The teaching corps, — The total number of teachers of public primary 
schools was 80,063 in August, 1877, 46,400 males and 33,663 females. 
Of the 46,400 public male teachers, 39,533 are lay and 6,867 religious 
persons, and of the 33,663 public female teachers, 13,707 are lay and 
19,956 religious persons. 

France has 78,276 classes and 80,063 teachers in public primary 
schools. There are thus 1,787 more teachers than classes. 

The total number of all public and private teachers in France is 
110,709, 51,717 males and 58,992 females. The lay teachers number 
64,025, 42,249 males and 21,776 females. The religiDUS teachers number 
46,684, 9,468 males and 37,216 females. More than one-half of all the 
primary school teachers in France are females, but inr the public schools 
alone the proportion of females is only 42 per cent. 

Classification of teachers. — The teachers are divided into regular 
teachers (instituteurs et institntrices titulaires) and assistant teachers 
(instituteurs et institntrices adjoints) ; further, into certificated teachers 
and uncertificated teachers. Of the 110,709 teachers, 69,095 are regu- 
lar and 41,614 assistant teachers. Of the 110,709 teachers, 68,997, or 
62 per cent., are certificated teachers, and 41,712, or 38 per cent., are 
uncertificated. Of 37,216 female religious teachers, only 5,733, or 15 per 
cent., are certificated; of 21,776 female lay teachers, 19,325, or 88 per 
cent., are certificated; of the 9,468 male religious teachers, 3,768, or 39 
per cent., and of the 42,249 male lay teachers, 40,171, or 95 per cent., are 
certificated. 

From the above it results that France has for every 10,000 inhabi- 
taucs 16 public schools, 21 public classes, 12 public male and 9 public 
female t/Cachers ; of all kinds, there are 19 schools, 29 classes, 14 male 
and 19 fe nale te ichers to every 10,00) inhabitants. In the rural dis- 
tricts there aro 23 public schools and 26 classes and in the cities 6 
public schools and 14 classes to every 10,000 inhabitants. 
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As the number of communes in France is 36,056, and the number of 
communes provided with schools was 35,744 in 1876-'77, there were 312 
communes without schools. 

The girls' schools are still very defective. Of the 19,559 communes 
of more than 500 inhabitants which, according to the law of 1867, are 
bound to establish special schools for girls, there are still 1,878 com- 
munes which have not fulfilled this obligation, and 2,296 communes 
have only private schools. 

Infant schools (salles d'asile). — There are infant schools in 3,042 com- 
munes. The total number of these iostitutions was 4,147 in 1877, 2,785 
public and 1,362 private; 838 were under lay and 3,309 under religious 
teachers; 1,908 charge for tuition and 2,239 are free schools. 

From the above it appears that there are about 3 infant schools to 
1,000 children between 4 and 6. Mne-tenths of these institutions are 
in the cities. The infant schools are under the control of 6,223 female 
teachers, 1,176 lay and 5,047 religious. The total number of children 
in the public and private infant schools is 532,077, 260,159 boys and 
271,918 girls. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS ON THE ROLLS IN THE DIFFERENT PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The total number of pupils on the rolls of the public schools for the 
year 1876-'77 was 3,823,348, 2,197,652 boys and 1,625,696 girls. In 
the subsidized private schools the number of pupils on the rolls was 
142,134, 15,302 boys and 126,832 girls. In the uusubsidized private 
schools the rolls showed 751,453 pupils, 187,228 boys and 563,595 girls. 
The total number of children on the rolls of the public and private 
primary schools was thus 4,716,935^ 2,400,882 boys and 2,316,053 girls. 

As the school population (6-13) is 4,502,894 according to the last 
census, there are 214,041 children more on the rolls than the number 
of children of school age. !Nearly one-half of all the children in all the 
primary schools of France receive gratuitous instruction. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 



The following table shows the attendance at schools in the different 
departments of France : 

Table showing the proportion of children in attendance to 10,000 inhabitants 
in the different departments in the school year 1876-'77. 



No. 



1 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 



Departments.^ 



ft—" 

5® 



Savoie 

Haute- Savoie 

Donbs 

Hautes- Alpes 

Haute -Sa6ue 

Loz^re ... 

Vosges 

Jura 

Cantal 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

Aveyron 

Pas-de-Calais 

Yonne . . . -' 

Haut-Rhin (Belfort) 

Ni^vre 

Haute-Mame 

Cdte-d'Or 

Meuse 

Nord 

Ardennes 

Seine-Inf^rieure .... 

Oise 

Is^-re 

Meurtlie-et-Moselle . 

Ain 

Vendue 

H^rault 

AUier 

Loiret 

Creuse 

Loire 

Aisne 

Lot 

Seiui-et-Mame 

Deux-S^vres 

Pyrdndes-Orientales 

Mame 

lUe-et-Vilaine 

Somme 

Loir- et-Cher 

Eure-et-Loir 

Manebe 

Badses- Alpes 

Ardeches 



S3 



« 



4^ 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



,398 
,298 
,295 
,291 
,283 
,273 
,263 
,257 
,231 
,215 
,209 
,201 
,180 
,146 
,124 
,120 
,102 
,101 
,100 
,095 
,094 
,093 
,093 
,082 
,077 
,073 
,068 
,068 
,044 
,040 
,038 
, 032 
,031 
,027 
,024 
,023 
,011 
,009 
,008 
,007 
,007 
,005 
,005 
,004 



No. 



45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 



Departments.^ 



B 

125 



© -1— » 



Haute-Loire 

Hautes-Pyf 6n6es . . . 

Seine-et Oise 

Dr6me 

Calvados 

Gard 

Ari^ge 

Basses-Pyr^n^es 

Cher 

Aude 

Vienne 

Corse "- 

Aube 

Tarn 

Mayenne 

Pny-de-D6me 

Haute-Garonue 

Indre 

Maine-et-Loire 

Tam-et-Garonne - . . 
Boucbes-du-Rhdne . . 

C6tes-du-Nord 

Rh6ne 

Vaucluse 

Loire-Inf6rienre 

Ome 

Corr^ze 

Gironde 

Alpes-Maritlmes 

Sartbe 

Gers 

Eure 

Dordogne 

Lot-et-Garonne . . . . 

lodre-et-Loire 

Cbarente 

Var 

Landes 

Haute-Vienne 

Charente-luf^rieure , 

Seine 

Finistere 

Morbibau 



997 

986 
984 
971 
969 
964 
963 
959 
957 
953 
948 
947 
941 
936 
935 
933 
917 
915 
905 
904 
903 
902 
895 
,893 
889 
881 
870 
869 
865 
845 
839 
826 
824 
817 
816 
80C 
804 
796 
795 
787 
785 
757 
751 



I In this list the departments are arranged according to tbe bigbest number of pupils 
in attendance. 
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ADULT SCHOOLS. 

In 1876-'77 there were 22,133 courses for men and 5,284 for womeu. 
There were, besides, 423 musical courses, giving instruction to 10,958 
men and 491 women. The number of men attending the adult schools 
was 500,043, and the number of women 105,510. 

Of these adult pupils, 8,079 men and 2,120 women left the schools 
absolutely illiterate ; 10,275 men and 3,424 women learned to read and 
10,813 men aud 3,161 women learued to read and write. All the other 
pupils increased tlieir elementary knowledge, either in language, arith- 
metic, history, or geography. 

The courses of drawing were attended by 21,547 men and 566 women^ 
the courses of geometry and surveying by 76^627 men and 574 women, 
the courses of book-keeping and commercial arithmetic by 36,295 men 
and 2,685 women, the courses of physical sciences by 8,428 men and 368 
women, the courses of history and geogxap^y by 91,869 men and 8,645 
women. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

In 1877 there were 19,234 communal school libraries in France, with 
1,943,688 volumes. Their income from various sources amounted to 
245,069 francs ($47,298) rn 1877. During the year these libraries circu- 
lated 1,337,156 volumes, many of these, however, being text books lent 
to indigent pupils in the public schools. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

In 1877 France had 79 normal schools for men. Of this number, 65 
date from the organization period of 1830-1837 and 14 have been estab- 
lished from 1849 to 1875. These 79 institutions had, in 1877, 79 directors, 
847 professors and assistants, and 3,587 pupils in 3 years' courses. The 
annual cost per pupil amounts to about 575 francs. 

The number of normal schools for women was 18 in 1877. Of this 
number 9 have been founded since 1872. The 18 institutions had, in 
1877, 18 lady principals, 121 teachers, and 715 pupils. 

There were 62 normal courses for female candidates in 1877. The 
number of pupils was 1,385. There is no provision in the school laws 
relative to normal conrses; they are attached to private schools and 
prepare for the examinations for diplomas of capacity. The course of 
study lasts ordinarily two years. For male candidates there are very 
few normal courses, of which there are 5 for Protestants. The normal 
courses are generally subsidized by the state or department, or by both. 

In 1875, of the 1,001 male candidates presented for examination 952 
received diplomas; in 1876, 968 out of 1,035; and in 1877, 1,084 out of 
1,091. The female candidates presented in 1876 numbered 154 and in 
1877 186, all of whom received diplomas. 

COST OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The ordinary and extraordinary expenditure in 1876 amounted to 
83,078,734 francs. Which is 2.25 francs per capita of the whole popula- 
tion and 21.50 francs a year per pupil. 159 
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II. 

Following is an abstract of the report on primary instraction froui 
1829 to 1877,^ the introduction being an extract from the letter of M. Jules 
Ferry, minister of public instruction, to the President of the Eepublic : 

IKTEODUOTION. 

Monsieur lb President : By creating in the ministry of public 
instruction a permanent commission of primary school statistics my 
honorable predecessor, M. Waddington, sought to give to the unprece- 
dented educational movement which has manifested itself during the 
last nine years, both in the Chambers and in the nation, the benefits of 
a precise, methodical, sincere, and scientific investigation, showing at 
regular intervals the progress achieved and indicating what has still 
to be accomplished. 

This commission, composed of the most competent men and headed 
by M. Levasseur, of the Institute, a distinguished economist and statis- 
tician, published in 1878 the statistics of primary education for the year 
1876-77. This remarkable document is to serve as the type of future 
statistics. 

The commission wanted at the same time to make a survey of the 
past by summarizing the data of numerous statistics published by the 
ministry of public instruction. The first official report blears the date 
of 1829 ; the first statistics of both boys' and girls' schools were only 
published in 1837. We are thus enabled to see what has been accom- 
plished in 40 years at least. This work, covering nearly half a century, 
is immense. 

From 1837 to 1877 the number of pupils of primary schools has in- 
creased 70 per cent., there being 752 pupils for every 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1837 and 1,281 pupils in 1877. The total number of schools has in- 
creased 36 per cent.; the public schools alone, 75.^er cent. The num- 
ber of girls' schools has increased fourfold in the same period. In 1837 
France had 5,667 communes without any school ; in 1877 this number 
had been reduced to 312, and in 1879 to 298. In 1827, 42 per cent, of 
the conscripts could read ; in 1877, this number had risen to 85. In 1820 
only 34 per cent, of the women were able to sign their marriage con- 
tracts; at present 70 per cent, are able to sign. From 1871 to 1877 the 
ordinary expenses for primary schools have increased 34 per cent. The 
state grant, which was 8,620,000 francs in 1871, has reached 15,647,000 
francs in 1878, and in 1880 it amounts to about 20,000,000 francs. The 
<5ommunal expenses for primary schools increased 44 per cent, from 1871 
to 1877, and the departmental expenses 47 per cent, in the same period. 
These figures show a good will and a patriotism without precedent in 
our history. 

^ Statistique de renseigneiuent primaire. Tome second. Statistiqne compar^e de 
reDseignement primaire. (1829-1877.) Paris, 1880. 
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EEPORT 0¥ THE STATISTICAL COMMISSIOK 

STATISTICAL BEPOETS. 

The first statistics of primary education in France date from the resto- 
ration. 

Before this period the Almanach de I'Universit^ de France some- 
times published the number of institutions of learning and the number 
of pupils by departments or academies. The Manuel General, the official 
journal of public instruction, also published some figures, as, for ex- 
ample, the proportion of pupils to the population in 1817, 1820, 1825, 
1829, and 1833; but these data are too summary to be accepted as 
trustworthy statistics. 

In 1826, Baron Charles Dupin published a chart illustrating the con- 
dition of popular education in France. This chart was the object of 
lively discussion; it is worth consulting, but it has not the value of an 
official document. 

The iirst official statement concerning the condition of primary edu- 
cation in France was published in 1831 by M. de Montalivet, min- 
ister of public instruction. Under the ministry of M. Guizot, several 
reports were published ; the most remarkable is that of 1834. Then 
follow the reports of M. Villemain for 1841 and 1843, and that of M. 
Salvandy for 1847. A later report for 1850, published in December, 
1852, is incorrect. Then came several elaborate works published by M. 
Duruy in 1862, 1864, 1868, and 1869. After the year 1869, the publica- 
tion of statistics of primary education was again interrupted. During 
the ministry of M. Jules Simon, a statistical report was prepared and 
even printed in 1873, but as it was found to be defective in some points 
it was withheld from the public. In March, 1876, a statistical commis- 
sion was created, to which we owe the two volumes from which the 
present abstract has been prepared. 

SCHOOL POPULATION. 

I 

The following table shows the total population of France and the 
number of children between 5 and 15, from 1821 to 1876 : 



Tears. 



Total popula- 
tion. 



1821 

i8:n 

1836 

1851 

1861 

1866 

1876 



30, 461, 875 
32,569.223 
33, 540, 910 
35, 783, 059 
37, 382, 225 
38,067,064 
36, 905, 788 



Children be- 
tween 5 and 
15. 



6, 443, 548 
6, 508, 179 
6, 529, 271 
6, 409, 087 



3 £ 
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NUMBER OF COMMUNES AND SCHOOLS FROM 1821 TO 1876-77. 

In 1821 France had, according to the Almanach de FUniversit^, 28,236 
primary sohools. In 1829 the number of communes was 38,135 and the 
total number of primary schools for boys 30,536. In 1834 the number 
of communes was 37,187 and the number of primary schools 33,695, 
22,641 public and 11,054 private. In 1837 the number of communes was 
37,234 and the number of primary schools 52,779, 34,756 public aud 
18,023 private. In 1850 the number of communes was 36,786 and the 
number of primary schools 60,579, 43,843 public and 16,736 private. 
In 1863 the number of communes was 37,510 and the number of pri- 
mary schools 68,761, 52,445 public and 16,316 private. In 1876-77 the 
number of communes was 36,056 and the number of i)rimary schools 
71,547, 60,767 public and 10,780 private. 

In* 1837, 5,667, or 15.2 per cent, of the communes, had no school ; in 
1847, 3,213^ or 8.7 per cent ; in 1850, 2,690, or 7.3 per cent. ; in 1861, 
1,018, or 2.7 per cent. ; in 1863, 818, or 2.2 per cent. ; in 1865, 094, or 1.8 
per cent. ; in 1866, 650, or 1.7 per cent. ; in 1876-'77, 312, or 0.9 per cent. 
In 1837 France had one school for 127 children between 5 and 15, or 
78.8 schools for 10,000 children; in 1877 she had one school for 89.G 
children between 5 and 15, or 111.6 schools for 10,000 children. Of the 
71,547 schools in 1876-77, 42,421 were for boys and 29,126 for girls. 
In 1832 there were only 10,672 schools for girls against 31,420 for boys. 

In 1837, 21,695 communes, or 58.3 per cent, of the total number of com- 
munes in France, had no public schools for giris ; in 1863 there were still 
18,174 such communes, or 48.5 per cent., and in 1876-'77, 16,380 such 
communes, or 45.4 per cent. One-fourth of these communes had a pop- 
ulation of less than 500. 

The following table shows the movement of lay schools and religious 
schools (6coles congr^ganistes) : 



Years. 



Total. 



1843 ^- 

1850 

1863 

1865 

1866 

1872 

1875 

1876-77 



52,225 
50, 267 
51, 555 
51, 806 
52, 366 
51, 633 
51, 722 
51, 657 



Lay schools. 



Public. 


For 


For 


boys. 


girls. 
4, 032 


34, 063 


33, 201 


4, 17H 


35,348 


5,998 


35, 560 


6,399 


35, 774 


6,569 


35, 774 


8,479 


36, 497 


9, 229 


36,399 


9,417 



Private. 



For 
boys. 



7,371 

4,563 
2, .572 
2,864 
2, 944 
2,088 
1,760 
1,750 



For 
girls. 



6,759 
8, 325 
7,637 
6,983 
7,079 
5, 292 
4,236 
4,091 
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Religions schools. 




Years. 


Total. 


Public. 


Private. 




For 1 For 
boys. ' girls. 

1 


For 
boys. 


For 
girls. 


1843 


7,613 
10, 312 
17, 206 
17,893 
18,305 
18,546 
19,968 
19,890 


827 3, 798 
1, 227 5, 237 
3, 03rt 8, 061 
3, om 8, 322 
3,Ob4 1 8,530 
3, 078 8, 982 
3,518 11,131 
3, 365 9, 840 


290 
399 
536 
646 
655 
780 
843 
907 


2, 698 
3,449 
5,C7l 


1850 

1863 


1865 


5.856 


1866 , 


6,036 
5,706 


187'-i 


1875 


4,476 

5,778 


1876-'77 


i 

TEACHERS. 




• 





The following table shows the namber of male aad female lay and 
religious teachers : 



Years. 



1837 ... 
1840 ... 
1843 ... 
1863 ... 

1872 ... 
1876-^77 



Total num- 
ber of 


Lay teachers. 


Religious teachers. 


teachers. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 

11,296 
12, 434 
14, 404 
21, 009 
21,950 
21,776 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


59,735 

63, 409 

75, .535 

108, 799 

110, 238 

110,709 


48, 667 
50, 802 
58,577 
61, 826 
63, 158 
64, 025 


37, -371 
38,368 
44, 173 
40, 817 
41,208 
42, 249 


11,068 
12,607 
16, 958 
46,973 
47, 080 
46, 684 


1,931 
2,136 
3,128 

8,768 
9,341 
9,468 


9,137 
10, 471 
13,830 
38,205 
37, 739 
37, 216 

ft 



Of the 59,735 teachers in 1837, 38,465 were public and 21,270 private 
school teachers ; of the 110,709 teachers in 1876-'77, 80,063 were public 
and 30,646 private. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

In 1833 France had 62 normal schools for men, with 1,944 pupils ; in 
1863 there were 76 schools, with 3,139 pupils -, and in 1876-77, 78 schools, 
with 3,551 pupils. For females, there were 6 normal schools in 1843 ; 
10 schools, with 334 scholars, in 1850; 11 schools, with 440 pupils, in. 
1863; and 17 schools, with 691 pupils, in 1876-'77. 

A law was passed August 9, 1879, which requires the establishment 
of a female normal school in each of the 87 departments. 

The expenditures' for the normal schools have been as follows : For 

male normal schools, in 1850, 1,903,547 francs; in 1876-'77, 3,393,420 

francs. For female normal schools, in 1850, :^24,091 francs ; in 1876-77, 

508,702 francs. 
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teachers' mutual AD) SOCIETIES. 

All the departments except 9 have teachers' aid societies. The first 
teachers' mutual aid society was established in the department of Yonne 
in 1844, the second in the department of the Seine in 1846. In 1863 only 
18 departments had mutual aid societies ; the remaining 55 have been 
established from 1863 to 1870. The minimum of the annual fee is 5 
fi^DCS, the maximum 24 francs. On the 1st of January, 1879, the capital 
of these societies amounted to 2,374,340 francs. 

PUPILS. 



The following table shows the number of pupils from 1829 to 1876-^77 : 



Number of pupils. 



Years. 



1829 ... 

1833... 
18:^7.... 
1^40.... 

Ih43.... 
1847... 
1850.... 
18ol.... 
1863.... 
1865.... 
1866.... 
1872.... 
1«75.... 
1876-77 





1,357,934 
1,937,58-2 
1,(>54,H28 
2, 69U, 0;i5 
2, H96, 034 
3, 164, 297 
3, 5:W, 1.35 
3, 322, 423 
4,2tfG,G41 
4, 336, 3()r' 
4, 436, 470 
4, 515, 967 
4, 722, 754 
4, 809, 728 
4, 716, 935 



969, 340 
1,202,673 

l,579,88e! 
1, 656, 662 
1,812,709 
2, 176, 079 
1, 79b, 667 



Girls. 



so . 

P o 

**H 03 

® o 

s ^ 



00 X 

1-1 

o ® 
J > 



5 



Sit • 
O so 



'OS 



a 



3H8, 594 
734, 909 

\ 

1,110,147| 

1,240,272' 

1,351,5H8| 

1,354,0561 

1, 528, 756, 



1, 289, 2'M) 
2, 046, 455 
2, 216, 767 
2, 407, 425 



365, 5981 
643, 580 
680, 167 
756, 872| 2, 457, 380 



2,601,619 720,804 



2, 265, 756 
2, 306, 792 
2, 343, 781 
2,445,216 
2, 450, 683 
2, 400, 882 



2, 070, 612 
2, 129, 678| 
2, 172, 186' 
2, 277, 5.38; 
2, 359, 045 
2, 316, 053 



3, 413, 830 
3, 477, 5421 
3, 537, 709i 
3,835,991! 
4,049,953 
3, 823, 348 



922,538 
958, 928 
978, 258 
886, 763 
759, 775 
893,587 



2, 368, 627. 
2,744,667, 
2, 725, 694' 
2, 763, 5241 
2, 820, 670 



00 <& 

u o 

s 



706, 917 



953, 796 
1, 541, 974 
1,610,674 
1,672,946 
1,695,297 



2, 938, 709 
2, 648, 562 



1,871,019 
2, 068, 373 



SAI.LES B'ASILE. 

The salles d'asile (infant schools) are especially for children of the 
working people^ whose occupations call them away from home during 
the day. They have been considerably improved during the last few 
years, so that they are now giving a good preparation for the primary 
school. 

In 1837 there were only 251 salles d'asile, with 29,514 pupils, while 
in 1876-'77 there were 4,147, with 532,077. 

ADULT SCHOOLS. 



The French adult schools date from the first years of the eighteenth 
century. In 1863 there were 5,168 courses for adults : 4,986 for men 
and 182 for women. In 1876 the number was 27,417: 22,133 for men 
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and 5,284 for women. The number of pupils in 1863 was 125,647: 
115,673 men and 9,974 women ; in 1876-77 the number was 605,763 : 
500,053 men and 105,710 women. 

SCHOOL LIBKAKIES. 

School libraries are increasing very rapidly in France. In 1863 they 
numbered 8,356, with 684,344 books; in 1869 they numbered 14,395, 
with 1,239,165 volumes ; in 1872, 14,679, with 1,349,712 volume® j in 
187C-'77, 19,234, with 1,943,688 volumes ; in January, L879, 20,552, with 
2,051,227 volumes; in 1880, 20,781, with 2,326,302 volumes. The peda- 
gogic libraries numbered 1,725 in 1880, and the number of volumes, 
113,997. 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 

The school savings banks are not directly established by the school 
authorities, but they owe their origin to the initiative of the teachers 
and scholars. The first one dates as tar back as the year 1834, and they 
are now found in 81 of the 87 departments. The total number of school 
savings banks was 10,440 in 1879, and the number of depositors 224,280. 
The total amount deposited was 3,602,621 francs. In 1876 there were 
only 8,033 school savings banks in 60 departments. The number of 
-depositors in the same year was 177,040, and the amount deposited, 
2,984,352. The progress made in 1877 and 1878 is thus very remarkable. 

The French minister of public instruction has charged an eminent 
economist, M. de Malarce, with the task of studying the questions re- 
lating to x)opular and school savings banks in different countries. M, 
de Malarce has published the results of his investigation in a pamphlet 
•entitled '* Manuel des caisses d'^pargne scolaires en France" (Manual 
of School Savings Banks in France); Paris, 1879, of which the following 
is an abstract : 

Historical sketch. — According to a recent report of the English post" 
office department, several European and American governments are 
at present improving their savings banks. They endeavor to derive 
l)enefit from the experience of other countries. We may add that the 
people, too, take great interest in this movement. In France, at least, 
both in Paris and the provinces, the people appreciate this public ser- 
vice very highly. We have received many ingenious suggestions from 
employers, laborers, directors of savings banks, and school teachers. 
They also ask us questions which will be answered here, in order that 
our replies may be accessible to many readers. 

We are asked how penny banks can be established, and how these 
banks can be introduced into the school. We are further asked : Why 
4Bhould an institution fail in France which has succeeded so well in 
England and Belgium? Are our pupils not as intelligent as English 
or Belgian pupils, and are our teachers less capable and less devoted 
than their colleagues in other countries ? Would it not be sufficient to 
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inform us what is going on at Ghent, Brossels, London, Glasgow, &c. f 
Did we not introduce into France the general savings banks in 1848, 
the salles d asile in 1825, and several other useful institutions which 
our neighbors had established before us f 

The establishment of school savings banks is originally a French 
idea. If the first penny bank Avas established at Greenock, in 1837 ; if 
K(*;hool savings banks have been tried at Verona (Italy), in 1844, in 
Saxe- Weimar and Wiirttemberg in 1846, in Prussia and Switzerland, in 
1851, in Hungary in 1860, in Belgium in 1839 and 1840, we are able 
to state that France has had a school savings bank since 1834. M» 
Dulac, a teacher of Mans, has had a savings bank in his school firom 
May 4, 1834, to 1870. From 1836 to 1840 attempts to establish school 
savings banks were made at Amiens, Grenoble, Lyons, Paris, &c. In 
1840 M. Rapet established a school savings bank at P^rigueux. 

The following is an account of the method employed by M. F. Laurent^ 
the ftionder of school savings banks in Belgium: 

In the fall of 1866, towards the close of the midsummer holidays^ M. 
liaurent, professor of civil law at the University of Ghent, called a 
meeting of some of the directors of the city schools. He said that sav> 
ing must be taught, like any other virtue, by causiug it to be practised. 
Children are the b^t agents of social reform. Thefotore laborers most 
learn the great importance of small savings. While small savings are 
of great value to all the children, they are especially so to the ciuldreii 
of the poor, who see more pennies than larger coins, and for whom the 
habit of saving will be the only means of success in later years. 

M. Laurent thoroughly explained his plan to the directors, and then 
went fbom school to school to give the children lessons of economy* 
In October, 1866, two communal schools of Ghent had each a saving 
hank, and, thanks to the encouragement on the i>art of the communal 
oonndl, the city school commission, and two liberal societies, savings 
banks have been introduced into all the city schools. Of the 45,000 
pupils of these schools more than 13^000 have deposits exceeding one 
fhinc 

From CHient the savings hanks spread over the whole country, and 
they were later introduced in Germany, Holland, England, and Italy. 
The following method was employed in France by M. de Malaree: 

Afh^r having made arrangements with the nearest savings bank, the 
director of the school informs his pupils that he is re^y to receive 
their small savings (the amount of a single deposit must not exceed J 
francs, as larger deposits would be incompatible with the name of penny 
bank)^ and that as soon as the dei>asits aiuaunt to 1 franc he will trans- 
fer them to the regular sa\ings bank and the scholar will rweive a 
bank book. 

The tiireotor fixes a day when^ in each week, at the beginning of the 
school, de|>osits will be n»c-eived. He has lx*foie him a register of the 
school savings bank, in which he enters the nanie^ of depositors and 
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the amounts deposited. Each pupil keeps a duplicate account on a sin- 
gle sheet of paper, with sufficient columns for the whole school year. 
Sometimes the register and the blanks for duplicate accounts are fur- 
nished free of charge by the savings banks, and in some cases the 
teachers have them prepared by the pupils themselves, as this is an 
excellent exercise in ivriting and simple book-keeping. 

This is the simple process, so far as the school room is concerned. 
The transactions outside the school room — the relations with the sav- 
ings banks — are also very simple. At the beginning of every month 
the teacher adds up the deposits of every pupil, and in case they exceed 
1 franc he deposits the even francs at the savings bank and keeps the 
amounts of less than i franc on the register of the school savings bank. 

The bank books of the depositors are kept by the teacher as long as 
the pupils attend school. When a pupil leaves the school the book is 
handed over to his iiareuts or guardians. 

No pupil can withdraw a part or the whole of his deposit without the 
consent of his parents or guardians. 

Legislation. — On the 4th of May, 1879, the Dutch government laid 
before the States General two projects of law tending to improve the 
system of savings banks and to place them within reach of the work- 
ing classes. The first project favors the gratuitous transmission of 
deposits to the savings banks through the royal post offices ; the second 
project, however, favors the estabUshment of a national savings bank 
and authorizes all the post offices of the country to receive deposits. 

In 1860 Mr. Gladstone urged the establishment of a national savings 
bank in connection with the post offices. This idea was not new, how- 
ever ; it dated from 1807, when Mr. WhitTt)read, M. P., advocated, in an 
amendment to the poor law, the establishment of post office savings 
banks. Mr. Gladstone's plan was carried out by the act of May 27, 1861. 

In 1874 Mr. Sella, together with several of his colleagues in the 
Italian Parliament, submitted a plan for the establishment of post office 
savings banks, and their project became law May 26, 1875. 

In France, by a single act of our legislature, the many post offices 
would give our country over 12,000 savings banks. This large number 
of banks would help to increase the number of school s ivings banks. 
Hitherto many teachers have hesitated to introduce the system in their 
schools, because they have no savings banks near by in which to deposit 
the savings of their pupils. 

From 1874 to 1879 more than 12,000 school savings banks have been 
established in France, and 57,000 more could be established in the near 
future if the post office savings banks were introduced into France. 

France has at present 59,000 communal schools and 10,780 private 
primary schools. 
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Table showing number of deposiUyr$ in several European countries. 



Saxony 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Holland 

Sweden 

Great Britain . . . 

Prassia 

France 

Anstria (proper) 



Countries. 



No. of deposit- 
ors in sav- 
ings banks. 



794,243 

600,000 

382, 747 

123, 043 

645, 041 

3, 408, 481 

2, 500, 528 

3, 100, COO 

1, 423, 926 



Popalation. 



2, 700, 000 

2, 700, 000 

1,900,000 

3, 899, 527 

4, 500, 000 

34, 400, 000 

25, 700, 000 

37, 000, 000 

20, 000, 000 



RESULTS OF THE PBIMART SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Average attendance, — The following table shows the average at'end- 
ance in primary schools in different years from 1829 to 1876-'77 : 



Yean*. 



Average attendance. 



1829.... 
1832.... 
1834.-.. 
1837.... 
1840.... 
1843.... 
1850.... 
1863.... 
1876-^77 



In winter. 



1, 357, 934 
1, 937, 582 
1,654,828 
2, 690, 035 
2, 896, 934 
3, 164, 297 
3, 322, 423 



In sammer. 



701, 459 
1, 114, 079 

792,741 
1,531,888 
1,683,296 
1,966,694 
2, 166, 929 



» a 
-I 






vi O 



52 
57 
48 
57 
58 
62 
65 



4, 716, 935 



3, 745, 823 



79 



Certificates of study. — The certificates of primary education are given 
to papils who, at the close* of their regular course, p resent themselves 
for final examination. The following table shows how many pupils have 
presented themselves for examination and how many have been success- 
ful from 1872 to 1878 : 



Years. 



1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

168 



No. of pnpils present- 
ing themselves for 
primary education 
certificates. 



Bo vs. 



5,146 
12, 861 
16, 849 
23, 169 
29,315 
40, 467 
43, 148 



Girls. 



2,447 
5,221 
6,289 
8,571 
9,813 
15,099 
18,735 



Number of pupils who have ob- 
tained certificates. 



Boys. 



3, 572 
7,254 
ll,:i80 
15, 457 
19, 271 
26, 057 
27, 948 



Girls. 



Tofal. 



1,586 
2, 617 
4,190 
6,293 
6,884 
10, 784' 
12,589 



5,158 
9,871 
15, 570 
21,750 
26,155 
36,841 
40,537 
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JEducatian of conscripts. — The following table shows the number of 
conscripts who were at least able to read : 



Periods. 


Percentage of 
conscripts 
who were at 
least able to 
read. 


1827 to 1829 


44.8 


1831 to 1835 


52.6 


1836 to 1840 


56. y 


1841 to 1845 


60 


184G to 1850 ; 


64 


1851 to 1855 


65. 9 


1856 to 18H0 


68.9 


1861 to lb65 


73 


1866 to 1868 


78.6 


1871 to 1875 


82. 1 


1876 to 1877 


84.4 


/ 





Oeneral illitera>cy. — The following table shows the number of illiter- 
ates according to the census of 1866 : 



Population in 1866. 



a 

ATS 

a 





Unable to read or write, 



Under 5 years of age < 



Males . . . 
Females 



Total 



Over 5 years of age. 



Males . . . 
Females 



1,881,853 
1,833,815 



3,715,668 



4, 865, 324 
6,266,811 



Total 11,132,135 



Could read only 

Males 

Females 

Cou]d read and write 

Males ! 10,401,174 

Females i 8,477,206 



1,644,516 

2,241,808 



"S 

bfDo 

^ a 



12.7 
12.3 



32.9 
42.1 



42.3 
57.7 



55.1 

44.9 



Number of individuals whose education could not be ascertained 
Total population 






14, 847, 803 



3, 886, 324 



18, 878, 380 



454, 557 



.38, 067, 064 



C c8 



39 



10.2 



49.6 



1.2 



100 
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The following table shows the number of illiterates according to tlie 
census of 1872 : 



Population in 1872. 



I 


1 o 

1 ^ 


1 


> 


1 


> 


^ 


' <M ID 
1 g J f 


73 


a . 


a 


•*^ 00 


i c*? 


•^ 


erof 
ual 


■ "Sa 

09 o8 


o 


^ 


,3 


S 


O 


a 


s 


1 9 


:3 


^ 


Pk 


fc 



Unable to read or write i 13,324,801 

TT„,io, « xroo«. «♦• «^^ 5 Males 1,787,2«8 13.4 1 

Lnder 6 years ol age | Females... i;752,833 13.2 | 



Total 3,540,101 



.1 



'cis: 



From 6 to 20 years of age. 



Males... 
Females 



989, 342 
1,092,996 



36.9 



7.4 ' 
8.2 ' 



Total 2,082,338 



T wentv vea™ and ovPr J ^»^®» ' 3, 340, 740 

iwenty years and over Z Females..., 4,3(51,622 

!.: 

Total I 7,702,3«2 



25.1 
I 32.7 j 



Could read only ...* I 

Under 6 years of age J^em"-;;, Ig^l 



Total 

From 6 to 20 years of age 



292,348 



Males 

Females.. 



536,469 
638,656 



3.9 , 
3.8 



3, 772, 603 



14.3 
16.6 



10.5 



Total 1,175,125 

Twenty yeak and over JS;;'.:: 1,^!^ I 36.8 



918, 037 I 24. 6 



Total 2,305,130 



Could read and write , 18,682,749 

TT«,i^,rt^-.«,o^/o«^ J Males 80,345 1 .4 

Under b years of age ^Females... 71] 250 ! .3: 



61.7 



Total 

From 6 to 20 years of age 



151, 595 



■! 



Males 2,884,896 ' 15.5 



Females. 



2,573.201 13.8 



Total 5,458,097 



T«o«+^ ^«o«. o,,^ ^v «.. 5 Ma^es 7, 129, 376 38. 2 

Twenty years and over J Females. . - ; 5, 943] 6HI 31. 8 



Total ! 13,073,057 

Number of iudividiials whose education could not be ascertained. 



32^, 768 



.9 



Total population 36,102,921 ' 100 



Education and crime. — The crimiaal court statistics have served as a 
means of ascertaining the condition of primary education, but the in- 
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formation derived from that source has sometimes led to false conclu- 
sions concerning the influence of elucation upon morals. The causes 
which lead man to crime are so complex that it is impossible to draw any- 
reliable conclusion from the comparison between literates and criminals 
and between literate and illiterate criminals. If ignorance and vul- 
garity push man toward crime, violent passions, the vices of human 
nature, and the temptations arising from the accumulation of wealth or 
the agglomeration of population exert, in certain cases, a still greater 
•influence. When we study the French criminal statistics by depart- 
ments we find that crimes against the person are especially numerous in 
the southern sections and crimes against property especially frequent 
in the wealthy regions, and one is led to attribute the frequent occur- 
rence of the former crimes to the violence of the passions and that of 
the latter crimes to the temptations of wealth. 

The judiciary statistics furnish, however, some indications which must 

* 

not be undervalued. Criminals are recruited to a large extent from the 
lower strata of society. If primary education were suflBiciently spread 
it would have penetrated those lower quarters, and all criminals, like 
the rest of the population, would at least be able to read and write. 

The following table, which has been furnished by M. Yvern^s, chief 
of the division of statistics in the ministry of justice, shows the per- 
centage of literate and illiterate criminals from 1828 to 1878 : 





Of 100 criminals- 


Years. 

• 


Were illiterate. 


Could read and 
write or at 
. least read. 


Had received a 
higher edu- 
cation. 


18S8tol830 


61 
58 
57 
52 
51 
46 
43 
39 
37 
36 
31 


37 
39 
40 
45 
46 
50 
52 
56 
59 
61 
65 


r 

2 


1831 to 18.35 


3 


1836 to 1840 


a 


1841 to 1845 


3 


1846 to 1850 .• 


a 


1851 to 1855 


4 


1856 to 1860 


5 


1861 to 1865 


5 


1866 to 1870 


4 


1871 to 1875 


3 


1876 to 1878 


4 







It is certain, then, that the number of criminals destitute of all edu- 
cation is diminishing, and that, consequently, the number of literate 
criminals is increasing. This is a necessary consequence of the general 
diffusion of education in France. If education were spread, as is to bo 
desired, all Frenchmen would at least be able to read and write and all 
French criminals could be counted as literates. 
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Education as shown by marriarje statisticH. — The f jUoNving tables sliow 
the degree of education at dittereat periods of persons who contracted 
marriage : 



Periods. 



1854 to 1855 

1856 to I860 

1861 to 1865 

1866 to 1870 

1871 to 1875 

1876 to 1877 

• 



Percentage of persons who 
were able fco sign their 
marriage contracts. 



Both 
sexes. 

60.5 

61. r, 

64.6 
68.6 
72.7 
75.8 




Gutter children m Paris. — From a report recently furnished to the 
prefect of the Seine by the Bureau de I'assistance pnblique, it appears 
that, daring the year 1880, 1,672 children deserted by their guardians or 
having no home were brought up by the i>olice, of whom 1,033 were 
•charged with being beggars and vagabonds ; and of this number 80 were 
girls. It. is significant that only 124 were given up to their parents and 
Iriends. Out of 219,000 children between 6 and 14 years of age living 
in Paris, there are about 7,000 who attend no school. The report con- 
cludes with the statement that each year 600 children are sent into the 
provinces and placed with difierent employers, who give them elementary 
instruction and teach them a trade. 



SCHOOL FINANCES. 



The following table shows the ordinary expenditure for public primary 
4Schools in different years from 1833 to 1877 : 



Years. 



1833 
1837 
1840 
1850 
1855 
1850 
1857 
1858 

ia59 




10, 545, 576 
9,072,646 
9, 884, 421 
12, 307, 077 
25, 614, 9oO 
26, 452, 858 
27, 663, 325 
27, 304, 597 
27, 683, 045 



Years. 



18G0 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 



Francs. 



28, 134, 856 
29, 343, 164 
30, 099, 610 
32, 423, 823 
34, 285, 132 
34, 556, 493 
35, 053, 287 
33, 849, 717 
48, 913, 533 




Francs. 



49, 565, 496 
53, 707, 648 
53, 622, 425 
56, 189, 102 
60, 025, 039 
61,927,045 
63, 789, 068 
68, 150, 621 
71, 715, 687 
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The following table shows the resources devoted to the ordinary ex- 
penditore for primary schools from 1855 to 1877 : 



Years. Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 

1 


1 
Years. i Francs. 

1 


I. Donations 
and endotO' 
ments, 

1865 


169,958 
179, 122 
189, 904 
215, .575 
214, 073 
229,305 
262,810 
265,683 


I. Donations 
and endow- 
ments, 

1863 


1 

300,509 
316, 844 
349, 697 
339, 170 
:*76, 816 
699, 7.52 
739, 979 
897,166 


I. Donations 
and endmp- 
menta. 

1871 1 927,803 


1856 


Id64 


1872 940,868 


1857.... 


1865 


1873 ' 1*67.501 


1858 


1866 


1874 1,006,268 


1859 


1867 


1875 1,049,446 


1860 


1868 


1876 949,516 


1861 


1869 

1870 


1877 98^.837 


1862. 








1 


Years. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 


Years. , Francs. 


II. Communal 
taxation, 

1855 


9, 916, W20 
10, 459, 263 
11,237,970 
10, 7.36, 383 

in 7!10 !^91 


II. Communal 
taxation. 


12.297.733 


II. Communal 
taxation. 

1871 ! 21,952,334 


1856 


1864 j 13,508,494 

1R65 1 13.487.708 


1872 1 23,110,31$ 


1857 


1873 25.931.2:^7 


1858 


1866 


13,735,274 


1874 


27, 542, 787 


1859 


1H67 


12,320,22:^ 
19, 319, 385 
18, 127, 144 
22, 389, 204 

1 

1 


1875 


28, 735, 862 


1860 i6i696,475 

1861 11,142,213 


1868 


1876 


30, 995, 314 
31. 660. 365 


1869 


1877 




187U 


» » 




1 1 


( 
Years. Franca. 


. Years. Francs. 


Yedrs. 


1 

Francs. 


III. School 
1850 8,74.5,408 


m. School 
fees. 

1862 


13, 281, 905 


III. Sichool 
fees, 

1870 


18, 536, 708 
16, 624, 906 
17, 539, 895 
17, 789, 767 
17, 972, 015 
18, 452, 678 
1fi.R^7.88fi 


1863 


14, 428, 370 
14, 927, 225 
15, 151, 786 
15, 077, 088 
14, 775, < '23 
18, 623, 0.57 
19, 169, 477 


1871 


1850 


9, 356, 132 


1864 


1872 




lH6r> 


1873 


1858 10,202,980 

1859 » ; 10.964.440 


186i 

1867 .......... 

1868 


1874 


1875 


I860 


11,887,681 
12, 709, 211 


1876 . ... . .... 


1861 


1869 


1877 18,825,372 




Years. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 


IV. Depart- 
mental grants, 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


i 
! 

3, 363, 029 
3, 370, 951 
3, 293, 043 
3, 177, 698 
3. 021. 805 


IV. Depart- 
mental grant*, 

1863..; 

1864 

1865.. 

1866 

1867 


2, 840, 912 
2, 822, 904 
2,835,671 
2, 843, 323 
2, 868, 544 
4, 833. 0H9 


IV. Depart- 
mental grants, 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


5, 496, 935 
5, 548, 922 
5,651,:%2 
5,681,942 
5, 844, 527 




1868 


1876 

1877 


6, 842, 642 
8, 081, 347 

* 


1861 

1862 


2,959,402 
2, 889, 758 j 


1869 

1870 


4, 944, 320 
5, 205, 101 
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Years. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Fradios. 


Years. Francs. 

1 


V. State grants. 
1855 


3, 074, 161 
3, 087, :390 
3, 096, 832 
2, 971, 961 
2, 752, 406 
2, 362, 272 
2, 269, 528 
2, 124, 379 


y. Stategrant8» 
1863 


1 

2, 556, 299 
2, 709, 664 
2,731,630 
3, 058, 433 
3, 509, 111 
5. 438, 251 
6, 584, 576 
6, 679, 470 


y. state grants. 
1871 8,620,447 


1856 


1864 


1872 1 9,049,101 


1857 


1865 


1873 1 9,685.182 


1858 


1866 


1874 9.724,033 


1859»H 


1867 


1875 9,706,575 


I860.. 


1868 


1876 10,505,261 


1861 


1869 


1877 12,150,765 


1862 


1870 








1 



The following table shows the total ordinary and extraordin£i>ry ex. 
penditore of communes, departments, and the state for primary eda 
nation: 



1 

Years. Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 


Years. 


1 

Francs. 


1855 


29, 594, 531 
:K), 626, 789 
32, 049, 456 
32, 165, 652 
33, 271, 209 
34, 063, 912 
35, 336, 074 
36, 976, 384 


1863 


38, 758, 335 
40,599,08.-1 
41, 286, 393 
41, 650, 392 
40, 367, 514 
57, 427, 083 
57, 998, 048 
61, 640, 894 


1871 


61,991,508 


1856 


1864 


1872 


67,761,207 


1857 


1865 


1873 


72,846,290 


1858 


1866 


1874 


76, 125, 323 


1859..-'- 


18G7 


1875 

1876 


77,687,531 


I860 


1868.., 

18b9 


83,329,737 


1861 


1877 


89,659,690 


1862 


1870 


• 











The following table shows the total expenses for primary instruction 
from 1855 to 1877: 



Years. 



Communal. 



1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1863 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

174 



Francs. 
177, 759 
994, 518 
273, 450 
154, 938 
908, 834 
813, 461 
114,234 
085, 473 
026, 612 
752, 563 
989. 192 
151, 532 
472, 062 
642, 194 
036,600 
823, 077 
505, 043 
591, 079 
688, 505 
521,070 
237,986 
802, 717 
483, 575 



19 
19 
21 
21 
21 
*2t 
24 
25 
27 
28 
28 
29 
27 
38 
38 
41 
39 
41 
44 
46 
48 
50 
51 



Departmental. 



Francs. 

5, 412, 

5, 462, 

5, 506, 

5, 725, 

5, 907, 

5, 826, 

5,904, 

6, 469, 

6, **61, 

6,366, 

6, 503, 

6, 625, 

6, 688, 

9, 646, 

10, 143, 

9,258, 

10, 131, 

10, 822. 

12, 292, 

13,238, 

13, 097, 

14, 632, 

16, 140, 



867 
674 
031 
717 
064 
415 
976 
743 
741 
600 
034 
247 
837 
020 
935 
506 
545 
856 
657 
353 
513 
444 
355 



State. 



Total. 



FVanos. 

5, 003, 905 

5, 169, 598 

5, 269, 975 

5, 284, 997 

5, 455, 311 

5, 424, 036 

5, 316, 864 

5, 421, 168 

5, 469, 982 

5, 479, 925 

5, 794, 167 

5, 873, 613 

6, 206, 615 

9, 138, 869 

9,ri)7,.513 

10, 559, 310 

12, 354, 921 

15, 347, 273 

15, 865, 128 

16, 635, 900 

16, 352, 032 

17,894,575 

22, 035, 760 



Francs. 
29, 594, 531 
30, 626, 789 
32, 049, 456 
32, 165, 652 
33,271,209 
34, 063, 912 
35, 336, 074 
36, 976, 384 
38, 758, 3.35 
40, 599, 088 
41, 286, 393 
41,650,392 
40, :367, 514 
57, 427, 083 
57, 998, 048 
61,640,894 
61,991,508 
67, 761, 207 
72, 846, 290 
76, 125, 323 
77, 687, 531 
83, 329, 737 
89, 659, (m 
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^a^enditure for every pupil and mhaMtant. — ^In 1863 the expenditure 
for every pupil in the primary school amounted to 9.47 francs ; in 1876 
it amounted to 17.83 francs. The total expenditure compared with the 
total population shows that the exx)enditure for every inhabitant of 
France amounted to 82 centimes in 1855, to 1.04 francs in 1863, to 1.51 
francs in 1868, and to 2.10 francs in 1875. 

The following table shows the different departments of France, with 
tbe total expenditure for primary education for every inhabitant in 
1875: 



1 

Departments. 


Francs. 


Departments. 

V 


Francs. 


Haiit^s- Aloes. :....... 


4.08 
3.66 
3.31 

3.06 

2.94 

2.93 

2.90 

2.83 

2.77 

2.73 

2.73 

2.66 

2.65 

2.64 

2.62 

2.62 

2.61 

2.59 

2.58 

2.57 

2.55 

2.46 

2.45 

2.43 

2.42 

2.42 

2.42 

2.39 

2.38 j 

2.34 ! 

2.34 i 

2.33 1 

2.31 

2.:n 

2.29 1 
2.28 
2.27 
2.24 1 
2.23 
2.22 ! 
2.22 
2. 20 
2.18 


Kiire 


2.17 


TjOz^re ..,,,,-....-. 


Charente 


2.14 


'Ra.raar— AIHAA 


Manche 


2.09 


Bas-Rhin ? 

Haat-Rhin (Belfort) $ 

•Jura 


Gard 


2.07 


Cher. 


2.06 


Haute-Garonne 


2.00 


Haute-Sadne ---- .... .... 


H^rault 


2.00 


Oise ...--. ...... .... ...... ...... 


Rh6ne 


2.00 


Seine -. 


Arddche •-. 


1.97 


Yonne .- 


Haate-Savoie 


1.97 


J^ense ........... .......... ...... 


Ni^vre 


1.96 


Hautes-Pyr^n^es 

Ardennes 


Sarthe 


1.96 


Alnes-Mari times 


1.94 


Oorse 


Nord 


1.94 


TTii.nf;A.MAm A ^ 


Pas-de-Calais ..... 


1.94 


Ari^ge .... 


Lot-et-Garonne 


1.93 


Is^re 


CoiT^ze 


1.92 


Pvr^n^s Orien tales 


Gironde 


1.91 


Marne -. 


Lot 

Seine-Inf(6rieure 


1,91 


SttiTlft.ftf-^MarTlft -r.»r r--r 


1.91 


Doubs .- 


Loir-et-Cher 


1.90 


Dr6nie . 


Basses-Pvr^n^es 


1.90 


Seine-et-Oise .- 


Sa6ne-et-Loire 


1.89 


C6te-d'0r 


Creuse 


1.88 


Aube ...... - 


Indre-et-Loire 


1.86 


Aude. ........'. 


Mayenne 


1.86 


Cantal 


Indre ........ .. 


1.84 


Eure-et-Loir 


AUier 


1.81 




Landes 


1.78 


Tam-et-Garonne ...-. 


Bouclies-du-Rh6ne 


1.70 


Gers 


Maine-et-Loire 


1.67 


Savoie 


Vaucluse . 


1.66 




Var 


1.65 


Alsne - 


Haute-Vienne 


1.63 


Calvados 


Vendue 


1,61 


Dordocne 


Loire 


L55 




Vieniie 


1.45 


Loiret 


Ille-et-Vilaine ...... .--.- 


1.41 


Meurthe-et-Moselle -.... 


Puv-de-D6me ! 


1.37 


Ome 


C6te8-du-Nord 


1..30 




Loire-Inf^rieure 


1.18 


Vosfifes 


Haute-Loire 


1.15 




Finisttire 


1.05 


Tarn 


Morbiban 


.86 









EDUCATIONAL PBOaBBSS UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 

After the overthrow of the second empire, M. Jules Simon, one of 
the most distinguished educational writers in France, became minister 
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of public instruction. The chief aim of the new minister was to make 
primary education as general as possible and to raise the French schools 
of all grades to, a level with the best in any country of the world. On 
the 14th of October, 1870, he decreed the foundation of an elementary 
normal school for both sexes. In his circular he says: 

If yon ask why we establish this school now, at a time when everybody is anx- 
iously watching the fearf al conflict raging in the very heart of oar eountry, at a time 
when all other duties seem to be absorbed in the one of national defence, we answer 
that this question of reform in the field of education was matured long ago; that we 
hare studied it for many years ; that not a day is to be lost. * « • % The unexampled 
misfortunes which have befallen the country during the last two weeks of the empire 
should teach us the lesson, never to be forgotten, that the only power which makes a 
nation invincible is intellectual and moral power. This we most restore before we 
can hope for any victory on the battle field. 

In 1871 M. Jules Simon prepared a bill and submitted it to the Oham- 
bers. Although it did not become a law, in consequence of opposition 
from the conservative parties, it has served as a basis for later educa- 
tional laws and decrees. The following are the most important articles 
of M. Jules Simon's bill: 

1. Every child between 6 and 13 must receive a minimum of education, either in 
the public or private schools, embracing the obligatory branches of instruction, to be 
certified to by the ministry of public instruction, through its subordinates in the 
departments, at the end of the period of schooling. - 

2. A school committee, consis&iag of delegates &om the canton, the mayor, the cler- 
gyman, and three heads of families appointed by the municipal council, is to note the 
attendance at school. 

3. The government inspector in each district has a seat and vote in this committee. 

4. If a child misses school three times during a month, without excuse, the father or 
guardian is summoned before the school committee and id warned. If the case recurs 
his name is placarded at the mayor's office and his family is deprived of all aid 
from the public fund. If this does not induce him to send his child to school, a fide 
not exceeding 100 francs is imposed, and, finally, he can be deprived of his rights as a 
citizen for a period of three years. 

5. The school committee issues certificates to children 13 years of age who have 
passed a public examination, to which all must submit, whether educated in public 
or private schooU. If, at this examination, it becomes evident that a child, who 
was supposed to receive private instruction, has in reality not received instruction in 
the obligatory branches, legal proceedings are instituted against the father or guar- 
dian. 

6. From January 1, 18d0, no citizen 21 years old will be registered as an elector 
who does not possess the above mentioned certificate from his local school committee 
or give sufficient proof of being able to read and write. 

Later, in 1877, M. Bardoux, then minister of public instraction, pre- 
pared another primary education bill, which also failed to become a 
law. The principal features of this bill are : 

1. Every commune has a right to make its public schools perfectly free. 

2. Communes which do not wish the assistance of the state for the establishment 
of free schools have to defray expenses for this purpose from their own resources. 

3. State subsidies are granted to communes in casj the school tax does not suffice 
to cover the expenses for public instraotion. The minimum of taxation shall be 4 
centimes on the franc (of the taxes raised) ; the maximnm, 10 centimes. 
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4. As soon as free schools are established in a commune all pnblic schools without 
distinction mast be free. Under extraordinary circumstances the local authorities 
may, with the permission of the minister of public instruction, make a temporary 
exception to this rule. 

5. The mode of taxation for school purposes in communes which desire state subsi- 
dies under the present law shall be regulated by a special decree of the ministers in 
council. 

The present minister of public instruction, M. Jules Ferry, has 
warmly advocated the passage of a law tending to make primary edu- 
cation gratuitous, obligatory, and of lay character. This bill has passed 
the Chamber and is now before the Senate. The following ar^ the 
principal features of the bill to establish gratuitous, obligatory, and 
lay instruction in' all primary and advanced primary schools, submitted 
by M. Barodet and a large number of his colleagues, and favorably 
reported to the Ghaiiiber of Deputies, December 6, 1879:^ 

Section I. 
Chapter I. — Primary schools. 

Article 1. Primary instruction is given (1) in infant scliools ; (2) in primary schools 
proper ; (3) in advanced primary schools. 

These schools may be public (communal, departmental, or state schools) or private 
(belonging to individuals or associations). 

The present salles d'asile take the name of ^coles enfan tines (infant schools). 

Art. 2. Instruction in infant schools comprises instruction in morals; reading and 
writing of words and numbers ; object lessons; elements of singing ; and gymnastics. 

Art. 3. Instruction in primary schools proper comprises instruction in morals and 
civil duties; reading and writing; elements of the French language and literature ; 
geography, especiaUy of France ; history, especially modern history of France ; ele- 
ments of law and political economy ; elements of natural, physical, and mathematical 
sciences; their applications to agriculture, hygiene, industrial arts, manual work, 
and the use of the tools of principal trades; elements of drawing, modelling, and 
mnsic ; gymnastics. For boys, military exercises ; for girls, needle- work. 

Art. 4. In the advanced primary school the branches of instruction of the primary 
school proper are more fully developed. 

Art. 5. Instruction in at least one foreign language, obligatory in the advanced 
primary schools, may be given in the primary schools proper and in the infant schools. 

Chapter II, — Teachers^ diplomas. 

Art. 6. There are three kinds of diplomas conferred after public examination : 
(1) The diploma for infant school teachers; (2) the diploma for primary school teach- 
ers ; (3) the diploma for advanced primary school teachers. 

Section II.— Obligatory primary instruction. • 

# 

Chapter I. — Conditions of obligatory attendance. 

' Art. 8. Primary instruction is obligatory for all children of both sexes between 6 

and 13. This instruction may be given in public or private schools or at home. 

• # # * * # # ♦ 

Art. 10. The parents or guardians have to inform the mayor of the commune at 

^ The committee for the examination of this bill consisted of M. Paul Bert, presi- 
dent, and 21 other members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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least 15 days before the opening of the schools whether they intend to send their 
children to public or private schools. 

Art. 11. The mayor of the commune prepares every year a list of the children of 
school age and sends copies of the same to the directors of public and private schools 
and to the school inspector. 

Art. 12.' Whenever a child leaves a school the parents or guardians must inform 
the mayor at once. 

Art. 13. The directors of public and private schools have to submit every month 
to the mayor and the inspector of schools .a list of absentees and the causes of ab- 
sence from school. 

Chapter II contains various disciplinary measures. 

Section III. — Public schools. 
Chapter I, — The esiabUshment and management of puhlic aohools. 

Art. 20. The programmes and regulations of public schools are prepared by the 
minister of public instruction. 

Art. 21. Industrial training appropriate to local wants and resources shall be given 
in the advanced primary schools. 

Art. 22. Religious instruction shall be given, with the consent of the parents, by 
the ministers of the different denominations outside of the school buildings and at an 
hour fixed by the departmental director. 

Art. 23. Each commune must have at least one primary school. Communes of 500 
inhabitants and more must have at least one primary school for boys and one for girls. 

Art. 24. An advanced primary school must exist in every canton. An infant school 
must exist in every commune of 2,500 inhabitants. 

Art. 25. In Algeria the establishment of advanced primary schools and infant 
schools is obligatory for all communes having a European population of 1,500. 

Art. 26. The primary school admits children at their fifth year in communes with- 
out infant schools and at thoir sixth year in communes with infant schools. 

The infant school admits children of both aeXes until they are 6 years of age. 

The advanced primary school admits pupils from, their twelfth year, if they possess 
the required preparatory training. 

Art. 27. Infant schools and all grades of primary schools for girls are taught by 
female teachers. Boys' schools are in charge of male teachers only. 

Female teachers may act as assistants in boys' primary schools in case they are the 
wives, sisters, or near relatives of the directors of the respective schools. 

Art. 28. Courses for adults shall be established in connection with all primary 

schools. These courses shall be conducted by the male and female teachers of primary 

schools. 

Chapter II, — Teachers, 

Art. 29. Teachers must be (1) French citizens; (2) must be provided with certifi- 
cate of capacity ; and (3) must not belong to any religious order, institute, community, 
or congregation, and not be a minister of a religious denomination. 

Art. 30. All administrative functions and all commercial and industrial pursuits are 
forbidden to public school teachers. 

Art. 31. Primary school teachers are appointed by the departmental director. 

Chapter III, — Primary normal schools. 

Art. 39. Each department is obliged to maintain two primary normal schools, on^ 
for males and one for females. A practice school must be connected with each nor- 
mal school. 

Chapter IV, — Gratuity of education. 

Art. 46. Instruction is gratuitous in the three kinds of primary schools: Infant 
. schools, primary schools proper, and advanced primary schools. Instruction is also 
gratuitous in the primary normal schools. , 
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Art. 47. The salaries of primary teachers are as fbllow^s : First class teachers, 1,900 
f to 2,200 francs; second class teachers, 1,H00 to 1,800 francs; third class teachers, 1,300 
to 1,500 francs; fourth class teachers 1,000 to 1,200 francs. 

Directors and directresses receive 300 francs in addition to the above aniounts. 

Art. ^1. The expenses for buildings (school-houses and teachers' dwellings), school 
furaitiire, heating, and cleaning are at the charge of the ooinmnnes. 

The expenses for building and maintenance of normal schools are at the charge of 
the dox^artments. 

Art. 5*2. The salaries of teachers and aU other functionaries of primary schools are 
at the charge of the state. 

Section IV. — Private schools. 

Art. 55. The directors of private schools prepare their own programmes. 

Art. 56. Any French citizen 21 years of ^e may open a private primary sohool, 
provided he does not belong to any religous order, institute, congregation, or com- 
munity. He must, moreover, be in possession of a teacher's diploma. 

Art. 59. A teacher who desires to open a private school must previously give notice 
to the mayor of the commune and the departmental director. 

Art. 60. The departmental director may oppose the establishment of a private sohool 
for moral or sanitary reasons. In case of an opposition on the part of the departmental 
director the matter must be laid before the departmental educational council. From 
the decision of this council an appeal may be taken to the superior council of public 
instruction. Section V contains the regulations concerning the creation of a new office, 
that of departmental director, who is to take the place of the prefect as far as educa- 
tional affairs are concerned. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF TEACHERS UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 

In order to enable primary school teachers to visit Paris daring the 
Universal Exposition of 1878, the French Chambers appropriated 100,000 
francs, and placed this amount at the disposal of the minister of public 
instruction. A committee was appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. They decided to invite 1,000 teachers, 90 school inspectors, 80 
directors of normal schools, and 80 normal school teachers. These 1,250 
delegates were invited to attend the educational conferences arranged 
for them at the Sorbonne. The opening speech was made, August 16,, 
1878, by M. Casimir Perier, under secretary in the ministry of public 
instruction, worship, and fine arts. The first conference was held on the 
same day by M. E. Levasseur, of the Institute of Fcance. He spoke of 
the ti^aching of geography, which is one of M. Levasseur's favorite sub- 
jects. The second conference was held by M. B. Berger, inspector of 
primary schools and late delegate of the French government to the Phil- 
adelphia Exhibition. His subject was the teachingof the mother tongue. 
The third couference was held by M. Brouard, who explained the method 
of teaching history in primary schools. He was followed by M. G. Jost, 
whose subject was teachers' conferences and educational libraries; M. 
Maurice Girard, who spoke on the teaching of physical and natural 
sciences in primary schools; M. Michel Br^al, whose subject was the 
teaching of the French language in primary schools; Dr. Eiant, w lo 
treated school hygiene; M. A. Dupaigne, on singing in schools; M, Li6s- 
Bodard, on elementary chemistry, and M. F. Buisson, late president of 
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the French delegation to the Philadelphia Exhibition, who had chosen 
for his subject the intuitive method. M. Bardoux addressed the confer- ' 
ence twice. Translations of his excellent addresses are given in the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education for 1878, pages clvi and clvii. 

Educational conferences are very much encouraged by the present 
minister of public instruction, M. Jules Ferry. On the occasion of the 
annual assembly of the learned societies, he invited the directors apd 
directresses of normal schools and a section of primary inspectors to 
meet together at Paris during Easter week in 1880, in order to take part 
in the educational conferences. The two following questions had been 
submitted for their examination: 

(1) The organization of primary schools with a single teacher. 

(2) The means of securing the best supply of students for normal 
schools, conditions of preparation, and admission. 

Elaborated at first in each of the Sections, these questions were then 
discussed in two general meetings, and were embodied in a number of 
resolutions which were adopted by the full assembly. 

The closing meeting took place on Friday, April 2, at the Salle Ger- 
8on, and was presided over by the minister of public instruction, who 
was supported by M. Gr^ard, vice rector of the Academy of Paris, M. 
Buissou, inspector general and director of primary instruction, and M. 
Boutan, inspector general and honorary director of primary instruction. 
M. Gr^ard rendered an account of the work of the various sections. He 
called attention to the excellent results produced by this first pedagogic 
tjongress. The two secretaries (rapporteurs) MM. Clerc, primary in- 
spector at Paris, and Mariotti, director of the normal school of Versailles, 
read the resolutions adopted on each of the two questions. 

The following is the text of the resolutions as to the first question, 
organization of schools with one teacher: 

(1) Whereas it is important to economize the teaching power of the master, putting 
him as much as possible in direct communication with his pupils, and thus facili- 
tating simultaneous instruction; and whereas account must also be taken of the diffi- 
culty of meeting with suitable assistance: the congress fixes a maximum of 50 pupils 
to one teacher. Every school which exceeds this number ntust be provided with an 
assistant. This number comprises all the pupils in the school, from five years old and 
upwards, and will be determined by taking as a basis the six mouths during which the 
school has been best attended. 

(2) Whereas the diversity of ages and mental aptitude necessitates the creation of 
several divisions; whereas, on the other hand, it is important not to multiply these 
divisions, so as not to disperse the teaching power of the master and lose the fruits 
of emulation ; and whereas it is important that the course of instiiiction from year to 
year should differ only by degrees : the conference is of opinion that three courses should 
be constituted : an elementary course, a middle course, and a higher course. 

(3) Whereas it is necessary to set forth in detail the subjects of instruction in each 
course, so as to determine exactly the work of the master; and whereas the duration 
of the school period is often reduced for country children, who ought, nevertheless, to 
receive as thorough a schooling as possible : the congress is of opinion that each course 
should have its particular programme, and that this programme should be for one year 
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with temporary power to go through it in less time, provided that it be no less thaa 
six months. 

(4) Whereas the object to be obtained is the same in all schools, and should be secured, 
by the most efficacious means; and whereas the schools in the department of the Seine 
have excellent programmes and have produced most satisfactory results thereby : the 
congress is of opinion that the programmes of primary instruction should be obliga- 
tory in all rural schools, and that these programmes should be modelled on those of the 
department of the Seine. 

(5) Since there is room for raising the standard of the subjects of study and for put- 
ting it more in harmony with the needs of the times, the congress thinks that the 
programme of obligatory subjects should be augmented, and recommends the follow- 
ing additions: (a) drawing; (6) singing; (c) principles of civic education; {d) ele- 
nients<of hygiene and of physical and natural sciences applicable to the usages of life ; 
(e) the elements of political and domestic economy. The subjects comprised under the 
last two heads are to be taught in the form of object lessons. 

(6) Whereas each subject should be assigned a place proportioned to its importance: 
the congress is of opinion that there should be uniformity for all the schools in the 
distiibution of the time given to the various studies. 

(7) Since the only really profitable instruction is that given by the master and since 
it is important to multiply the means of putting the teacher in direct communication 
with his pupils: the congress is of opinion that the lessons should be given in the col- 
lective form for all the pupils of the school to a very large extent. 

(3) Whereas the great inequality in the attainments of children compels the sub- 
division of the elementary course, at least for some subjects (while on the other hand 
care should be taken to reduce to a minimum the number of the divisions, in order 
that the pupils may receive most frequently their instruction direct from the master) : 
the congress, while reaAserMng its opinion that no course should be divided, thinks 
that a subdivision may be tolerated provisionally, and for certain subjects only, in the 
ele\nentary school. 

(9) Whereas womsfn is particularly fitted for the training of young children, and 
additional assistance will be necessitated by the subdivision spoken of in the last 
resolution ; and whereas in the special case of mixed schools the presence of women 
is desirable : the conference is of opinion that the master should be empowered to em- 
ploy a helper, who should be, if possible, the wife, sister, daughter, or mother of the 
teacher, and that the pupils should be utilized as helpers only in exceptional cases. 

Following is the text of the resolutions as to the second question, the 
means of securing the best supply of students for normal schools: 

(1) Since primary normal schools are usually recruited from families of moderate 
means, and as for these families attendance at school at an age when children might 
contribute by their labor to the common well being is equivalent to a loss of income^ 
the congress thinks that subsidies or scholarships shoqld be granted to aspiring male 
and female students during the time of their preparation. ^ 

(2) Since the creation of preparatory schools annexed to normal school^ presents 
grave difficulties, the congress is of opinion (1) that this preparation should be con- 
fided to public school teachers, and (2) that due encouragement should be given by 
means of rewards for the prosecution of this work. 

(3) Since preparation in normal schools requires some amount of ripe judgment, 
the congress unanimously asks that no one be admitted into these schools before the 
age of sixteen in the case of males and fifteen in the case of females, and that for 
both the age of eighteen should be the maximum limit for admission. 

(4) Since the primary inspectors cannot satisfactorily furnish sufficient data to the 
higher authority as to the intellectual worth and moral aptitude of candidates, the 
congress thinks that the examinations for admission to the normal school, after due 
inquiry and medical examination, should take place at the normal school, add that 
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the caodidates shonld be boarded and lodged at the expense of the department during 
the time necessary — eight or ten days at least — for the examiners to class them in order 
of merit. 

(5) Considering the importance of raising the standard of stndies in the normal 
schools, the congress expresses the wish (1) that the certificate of primary studies, 
obtained in conformity with a well considered official programme, should be henc^ 
forth exacted from candidates for the bursaries of the normal school ; (2) that the 
scale of mistakes allowable in the test for spelling should be revised, and that this 
test shonld cease to exclude; (3) that the subject of style should not be exclusively 
borrowed from history ; (4) that the elements of practical geometry should be added 
to the test of arithmetic ; (5) that drawing and writing should be subjected to addi- 
tional tests. 

(6) Since the teaching staff of the normal schools is particulary interested in the 
due supply of students, the congress is of opinion that this staff should form part of 
the commission of examination for admission with the primary inspectors, and that 
the number of scholarships held in each normal school should be equal to the number 
of pupils necessary for the annual supply of teachers. 

(7)' Favors the furnishing of books, &c., to normal pupils free of charge. 

(8) Relates to the duty of graduates to serve in school after they have received 
a training in the normal school. 

(9) In order to give an impetus to study, the congress recommends the pnblicatioii 
of the programmes of instruction since 186(i. 

(10) No student should be allowed to graduate before he has completed a eourse of 
three years. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth resolutions are of purely local interest. 

(14) Without specifying the motives leading to its conclusion, the congress desires 
the radical suppression of all equivalents for the certificate of* competency. 

(15) Students should endeavor to obtain the higher or complete certificate of com- 
petency. 

The sixteenth resolution is of local interest. 

(17) Without deeming it necessary to assign its motives, the congress considers it 
the duty of all those who hold office, in all grades of primary instruction, to support 
to the best of their ability the authority of the University of France. 

(18) Considering that no citizen ought to avoid serving his country in arms when 
circumstances demand it and that it is important to establish equality between all 
citizens on this particular point, the congress is of opinion that the schoolmaster 
should be liable to military service. 

M. Ohopinet, director of the normal school of Clermont, then read, 
amid the cheers of the assembly, an address to the minister of pablic 
instruction, in which he expressed the great regard in which the minis- 
ter was held by all those who were engaged in primary instruction. 
The minister thfen pronounced the following discourse: 

Gentlemen: I am profoundly touched by the sentiments which have just been 
expressed, the warmth of which probably surpasses the amount of reward which you 
intended to offer me to-day. I am also very much touched to see such an assembly 
before me. This meeting has been called on the proposition of my oolaborers, of 
those who have already worked before me at the development of popular instruction. 
You see one of them on ray right. It may be said of Monsieur le Recteur, without 
wounding the feelings of others, that he is one of the "maltres du bien" of our coun- 
try, and that for many years the several ministers of public instruction have learned 
something from him, and that several have benefited much from his large experience, 
his rare tact, and his judicious foresight. 

What does a minister of public instruction amount to ? Just what his colaborers 
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are worth. And knowing that you have wprked'much daring this first congress and 
that yon have used the time well which was given you for stfudy and recreation, I 
have come here to tell you that we in the ministry work too, and that we work 
much. You know this; you read the Journal G^n^ral. But it will doubtless be 
agreeable to you and useful for everybody to know what has been done in the min- 
istry daring the last year, both from a legislative and an administrative standpoint. 

Nobody should believe and I should not want to have it said that the ministry of 
public instruction has occupied itself during the last year with nothing else but politics 
and article 7. The ministry has worked at the preparation of a number of laws, some 
of which have been promulgated and some of which are still to be acted on. The 
law concerning the establishment of normal schools for girls has passed both Cham> 
bers. We have also got through the Chambers the two laws tending to make the 
teaching of agriculture and gymna-stics obligatory in primary schools. We have 
also defended before the Chambers and promulgated thei law which reorganizes the 
superior council of education. This law allows you, as you know, for the first time 
to exercise the right of citizenship in the great University of France, to which you 
beloag on account of your origin, your education, and your broad and liberal prin- 
ciples. 

We have submitted another bill which gives satisfaction to the wishes expressed 
in your address because it tends to amend the laws relative to certificates of capac- 
ity and suppresses the letters of obedience. We have also submitted a project of 
law making education gratuitous and obligatory. [Here the minister refers to the 
attempts made by MM. Jules Simon and Waddington.] 

As regards primary inspectors, we have increased their travelling fees, so that they 
may visit the schools more frequently. 

You know what we have done for the normal schools. I consider it an honor to 
myself to have increased the salaries of lady principals. Ladies, this duty had been 
neglected too long. I also wish to increase the salaries of the male principals, and I 
liave inserted a sum for this purpose in the budget. 

Now, as regards the administrative work of the ministry, do you know what has 
been accomplished under the able and energetic direction of the colaborer on my left 
£M. Buisson ] ? From February 1, 1879, to April 1, 1880, we have established 700 schools 
and created 800 new places for assistant teachers. 

After speaking of the new council of education and the work to be 
laid before it, and making a few remarks to the school inspectors, the 
minister withdrew and the congress adjourned. 

EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 

The following letter of the French minister of public instruction 
explains an interesting method by which it is sought to improve the 
qualifications of teachers in the French Eepublic: 

Paris, May 7, 1880. 

Monsieur le Recteur: I hasten to bring to your knowledge two measures which I 
have thought necessary to encourage our young teachers in thorough and earnest study. 
At my suggestion the President of the Republic has been pleased to sign a decree 
modifying article 5 of the decree of April 19, 1862. Henceforth the student who has 
obtained a full certificate of capacity on leaving the normal school will receive not 
the former indemnity of 100 francs, but 200 francs. 

Besides this favor, the object of which is to aid the better class of our normal grad- 
uates at the start of their career, I have sought for some other reward which might 
at the same time further their intellectual development. I think I have found it in 
an institution that is already old and has even been discarded in this country, but 
which has been successfully revived during the last few years, especially in the higher 
normal schools of Paris. I allude to educational tours during the holidays. 
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The holiday excursions I desire t© organize in the interest of our best normal stu- 
dents should be essentiaHly educational tours; scientific expeditious I will not call 
them, but expeditions carefully arranged, well directed, and animated by the spirit 
of methodic observation. They should be under the guidance of a learned and experi- 
enced teacher, whom I shall select among the maitres-adjoints (assistant teachers) 
who have had charge during the year of the heavy task of supervision. The young 
students wiU get accustomed to see for themselves, to ^ee much, and, above all, to 
see well, historical monuments, relics of archaeology, picturesque views, topograpli. 
ioal peculiarities, natural phenomena, the products of industry and agriculture, local 
traditions, customs, and languages, all of which should be to them material for study 
and reflection. Under these conditions the tour would bear all its fruits, without 
being necessarily very extensive or very long. According to the number of norma 
students who desire to take part, several educational caravans may be organized to 
send the students of northern departments to the south of the country and those of 
the interior departments to the seashore; ^in thus presenting the country to them 
from new points of view, they will get a better knowledge of it and love it more. 

Later, w^^en these vacation tours have been successfully organized and conducted, 
their range may be extended; they may for example pass into adjoining foreign coun- 
tries where primary education and the study of educational science are in high 
esteem. This would be a new source of fruitful observations and beneficial compari- 
sons. 

I look for the best results from this daily intercourse of the most distinguished of 
our normal pupils during their holiday tour, and hoi>e that it may dissipate many 
provincial prejudices. 

The young tourists will be .expected to write an account of what has particularly 
Interested them^ the best passages of these memoirs may be reproduced in the de- 
partmental educational bulletins. 

You are requested, Monsieur le Recteur, to forward me a list of the normal pupils 
who have obtained the complete certificate in 1879 and 1880 and "whom you recom- 
mend for the first expedition, to be organized during the coming holidays. Imme- 
diately after ttie close of the session of. July, you will add the names of the new 
students who have received the complete certificates. I shall inform you at what 
date, to what parts of the country, and under what conditions the first tour of the 
normal pupils will take place. 

Respectfully, &c., 

JULES FERRY, 

Ministei' of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 
MINISTERIAL DECREE RELATING TO PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

PoUowing are the regulations governiog the admissioii of children 
to public primary schools in France (ministerial decree of June 7, 1880): 

Abticle 1. To be admitted to a public primary school in France, children must be 
over 6 and under 14 years of age. Outside of these limits they cannot be admitted 
without a special permit of the academic inspector. 

Art. 2. Each child must furnish a certificate of birth. The teacher shall be assured 
that the child has been vaccinated and that it is free from contagious diseases. 

Art. 3. As regards religious instruction, the wishes of the parents shall always be 
complied with. 

Art. 4. The teacher has charge of the class>oom ; he shall not allow the same to be 
used for any purpose foreign to the school without the authorization of the prefect of 
the department. 

Art. 5. During school hours the teacher is not allowed to take up anything not 
belonging to his professional duties. 

Art. 6. Pupils may not be taken from their studies during school hours. 
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Art. 7. No person i« allowed to enter the school except the legal inspectors and 
supervisors. 

Art. 8. The teacher shall make no distinction between paying and non-paying pupils. 
They must all, without distinction, receive the same Ic^bsons in the same class rooms. 

Art. 9. The schools shall be in session three hoars in the morning and three hoars 
in the afternoon. Th^ morning session begins at 8 o'clock and the afternoon session 
at 1 o'clock. Each session shall be divided by a recess of a quarter of an hour. At 
the request of local authorities, the academic inspector, the hours for beginning and 
closing the sessions may be modified according to circumstances. 

Art. 10. The children must come to school in clean clothes. The teacher shall ex- 
amine the pupils in this respect at the beginning of the school. 

Art. 11. When a teacher is put in charge of a school, he shall make an inventory of 
the furniture, apparatus, books, and of his personal property and that of his assistants. 

Art. 12. A price list of books, &c., approved by the school inspector, shall be placed 
in every school. This list contains the books, &c., which the teacher is authorized to 
sell to his pupils. 

Art. 13. The school rooms must be whitewashed or cleaned every year and must 
always be kept clean and in a healthy condition. They must be swept once a day ; they 
must frequently be ventilated. During recess the windows must be open. 

Art. 14. French shall be the only language used in the schools. 

Art. 15. All theatrical performances are forbidden in the public schools. 

Art. 16. No books, pamphlets, or manuscripts, except those authorized by the aca- 
demic inspector, shall be used in school. 

Art. 17. Petitions, collections, subscriptions, or lotteries are also forbidden. 

Art. 18. The teacher is not allowed to inflict any punishment, with the exception of 
bad marks, reprimands, a partial privation of recreation, kcteping after school under the 
control of the teacher, and temporary exclusion from the school. The last penalty 
may not exceed two days. The teacher must notify the parents at once; also, the 
local authorities and the primary inspector. 

Art. 19. It is strictly forbidden to inflict corporal punishment. 

Art. 20. The school shall be closed on Thursday and Sunday of each week and on 
special holidays. 

Art. 21. Extra holidays are: One week at Easter; New Year's day, or the following 
day if new year falls on a Sunday or a Thursday; the day after Whitsunday; the day 
after All Saints' day ; the patron days ; the national holidays. 

Art. 22. The time and duration of the long vacations shall be fixed every year by the 
prefect and the departmental council. 

Art. 23. The teacher may not change the school days or absent himself without the 
authorization of the primary inspector and without giving notice to the local author- 
ities. In case the teacher wants to absent himself more than three days, he has to have 
the permission of the academic inspector. Leave of absence for more than one week 
can only be given by Ihe prefect. 

Art. 24. The organization of the school, the preparation of programmes and time 
tables, &c., shall be the duty of the departmental council. Their decisions shall be 
submitted for approval to the academic inspector and rector. 

Art. 25. These regulations shall also be applied to schools for girls. 

Art. 26. The regulations of August 17, 1851, are abrogated. 

Paris, June 7, 1880. 

JULES FERRY. 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 
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III. 

Following is an abstract of the report on primary education in Paris 
and in the department of the Seine from 1867 to 1877,^ by M. Gr^ard, 
member of the Institute, inspector general of pablic instruction and 
director of primary instruction in the prefecture of the Seine: 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the introduction of this report, which was prepared for the Paris 
Universal Exposition, M. Gr^ard, says: "Universal exhibitions are for 
every nation an opportunity to examine by review what progress it has 
made and what still remains to be done. In the present report, we 
intend to show what has been accomplished in Paris and the department 
of the Seine for the development of primary education. The events of 
1870 arrested but did not entirely stop the work of improvement. It 
has been resumed with fresh vigor since 1871, thanks to the resources 
placed at the disposal of the educational authorities by the municipal 
council of Paris and the council general of the department of the Seine. 
This r^sum^ of the reforms realized from 1867 to 1877 will perhaps be 
the more interesting as these ten'years form the first period of the appli- 
cation of the present pedagogic organization of our schools, the princi- 
ples of which have served as a basis for all the improvements which 
»have been made.'' 

PRIMARY EDUCATION AT PARIS. 

Condition in 1867. — In 1866 the population of Paris was 1,825,274, 
viz, 929, 958 males and 895,316 females. 

The number of children between the ages of 2 and 6 and 6 and 14 in 
1866 may be estimated at 296,397. Of these 296,397 children, 155,700 
were on the rolls of public and private primary schools in 1867, viz^ 
73,988 in public schools, 81,712 in private schools, 16,085 in the salles 
d'asile. The total number of pupils in attendance was 139,615, viz, 
60,390 in public and 79,225 in private schools. 

The number of establishments was 1,491, viz, 303 public and 1,188 pri- 
vate schools. Among the 303 public schools there were 83 salles d'asile, 
and among the 1,188 private schools 37. There were thus 1,371 primary 
schools, viz, 414 for boys and 957 for girls. Paris had, therefore, in 
1866-'67, 1 public salle d'asile to every 21,991 inhabitants and 1 private 
salle d'asile to every 49,331 inhabitants, or 1 public or private salle d'asile 
to every 15,210 inhabitants ; 1 public primary school to every 8,296 inhab- 
itants and 1 private primary school to every 1,585 inhabitants, or 1 pub- 
lic or private school to every 1,331 inhabitants. 

^ L'enseignement primaire k Paris et dans le d^partement do la Seine de 1867 k 1877. 
Paris, 1878. 
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Conditidn in 1877.— In 1876 the population of Paris wa« 1,988,806. 
The namber of children between the ages of 2 and 6 years wa« 113,190, 
and between the ages of 6 and 14, 209,764. Ia»1877 there were present 
in the salles d'asile 26,718 children, viz, 22,837 in public and 3,881 
in private salles; the number present in the schools was 168,729, viz^ 
93,157 in public and 75,572 in private schools. There were thus 195,447 
children present in salles d'asile ^nd primary schools in 1877. The 
namber of establishments was in the same year 1,404, viz, 146 salles 
d'asile (LIO public and 36 private) and 1,258 schools (285 public and 973 
private). Of these 1,404 schools 391 were for boys (141 public and 260 
private) and 867 for girls (144 public and 723 private). Paris had thus 
in 1877 1 public salle d'asile to every 18,080 inhabitants and 1 private 
saile d'asile to every 55,244 inhabitants, or 1 public or private salle 
d'asile to every 13,621 inhabitants; 1 public primary school to every 
6,978 inhabitants and 1 private primary school to every 2,043 inhabi- 
tants, or 1 public or private primary school to every r,580 inhabitants. 
There were on the rolls 1.14 per cent, of the population in public salles 
d'asile and 0.19 per cent, of the population in private salles d'asile, or 1.34 
per cent, in public or private salles d'asile; 4.68 per cent, in public schools 
and 3.80 per cent, in private schools, or 8.48 per cent, in public or pri- 
vate schools. There was in the same year 1 public school for boys to 
every 14,105 inhabitants and 1 private school for boys to every 7,955 
inhabitants, or 1 public or private school for boys to every 5,086 inhabi- 
tants; 1 public school for girls to every 13,811 inhabitants and 1 private 
school for girls to every 2,750 inhabitants, or 1 public or private school 
for girls to every 2,293 inhabitants ; 2.47 per cent, of the population 
were in public schools for bo^^s and 1.36 per cent, in private schools for 
bays, or 3.84 per cent, in public or private schools for boys; 2.21 per 
cent, in public schools for girls and 2.43 per cent, in private schools for 
girls, or 4.64 per cent, in public or private schools for girls. 

Prom the foregoing data it results that the number of public and pri- 
vate primary schools and salles d'asile in Paris has decreased since 
1866-'67 from 1,491 to 1,404. The number of pupils on the rolls has, on 
the contrary, increased from 155,700 to 195,447, an increase of 39,747, 
or more than one-fourth. 

The total number of new schools erected in Paris since 1867 is 105, viz : 
15 in 1867, 6 in 1868, 7 iu 18(59, 1 in 1870, 6 in 1871, 19 in 1872, 3 in 1873, 
20 in 1874, 1 in 1875, 17 in 1876, 4 in 1877. The number of school build- 
ings vacated during the same period is 13, the number of schools trans- 
ferred to more suitable buildings 44, and the number of buildings 
enlarged 153. The number of new seats provided since 1867 is 44,814, 
viz: 40,112 in schools for boys and in schools for girls, and 4,702 in 
salles d'asile. 

The number of children between the ages of 6 and 14 who do not 
appear to be on the rolls of public or private primary or secondary schools 
is 41,820. Of these about 3,000 receive an education at home and about 
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dO/^K^ itWmA the pobUe or pnvaie spools diinn^ put of the yev. 
Tbere wmsuu ihu» 9/100 eliildreo Cur whom aehool acegmmodatinn must 
lie provid^; fjttt if tlie oomber of diildrai is added who bave at: pies- 
eut ini^affieknit aeeomiiiodatkHL, the number of seats to be provided is 
'Jfp^lH. Ah W/SM new seats were to be placed at the diwinsal of the 
i^'XuHA aotborities in U77, th^^ remained 16,000 seats to be proTided. 

Tlu cr^nizatum of the eUwie^s — In 1867 the method of matnal insbnc- 
tiori bad not yet eompletelj ceased to be in nse in the schools of Paris. 
It bad rendered services which it would be unjust to ignore, bat which 
ou^bt not to be exaggerated* 

The principle of this method is well known. Bell defined it, with a 
iiajfve precision, ^Hhe method by means of which an entire scbocd may 
teach itself under the superintendence of a single teacher.^ 

l*he process upon which this method is based has been known in 
FraiUie since the seventeenth century. Madame de Maintenon intro- 
duccil it at Saiut'Cyr. Boll in mentions it as a useful expedient. Fifty 
years before Beli brought it from India, Herbault applied it to the 
children of the Hospice de la Piti6 (1747). Later it was tried success- 
fully in a school at Vincennes by the Chevalier Paulet (1774), and Abbe 
Oaultier transported it to London during the Bevolution (1792). Bat 
Lancaster was the first to arrange it systematically in 1801, and it is 
under the name of the Lancasterian* system that the mutual method 
was adopted in our schools in 1815. 

Adopted by the liberal' party, this system was immediately assailed 
by the opposition. It was said that the Lancasterian system disturbed 
the basis of social order, by intrusting to children what properly belonged 
to men. Mutual instruction became a party questiim. It caused vio- 
lent XH>Htical discussions in the press and in the chambers. But this 
St rnggle gave the hew system a vigorous impetus. 

Tim Lancasterian system offered both pedagogical and financial advan- 
tug(»H. The former consisted in the rapid spread of primary education, 
and the latter in the saving of a large amount of tnoney. The new sys- 
tem cost the city of Paris 2,729,000 francs less for every 50,000 pupils 
thiiti the old. 

The mutual system, which was used a long time, did not give satis- 
factory results. The children were taught in large halls where the intro- 
d net Ion of a graded system was impossible, and although a change was 
deenuMl indiH]>ensable it took a long time to accomplish it. 
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Tlie following table shows the number of graded and ungraded schools 
with but one teacher on October 1, 1867, and October 1, 1877 : 
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The followiag table shows the attendance at the central dra^ring 
schools for giris from 1870 to 1878 : 



Years. 



No. of pupils 
on the rolls. 



Average at- 
tendance. 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187H 
1877 
1878 



1,298 
1,427 
2,058 
2,234 
2,355 
2,296 
2.419 
4, 3r.O 
4,330 



727 
789 
1,566 
1,768 
1,655 
1,357 
1,486 
3,273 
3,148 



School for apprentices. — ^The instraction of apprentices and adnlts forms 
a part of primary education, both on account of the branches taught and 
the teaching corps. 

Two different systems have been tried for this phase of instruct4on : 
the school in the workshop and the workshop in the school. The former 
system is employed in the establishment on the boulevard de la Villette 
and the latter in the school on the rue Toumefort. 

The establishment on the boulevard de la Yillette admits pupils who 
have graduated fromthe primary school. Thecourse of studies embraces 
technical and general instruction. 

General instruction embraces besides the obligatory primary branches 
several optional branches, as the elements of physics, mechanics, and 
chemistry in relation to industry. To this is joined technical training, 
comprising the study of tools, raw material, producs, and everything 
belonging to practical work in the shop. The pupils visit industrial 
establishments and have to give a written account of thdr observations. 

The time is divided as follows: 

»From 7 to 8 A. M., study; from 8 to 11, practical work in the shop; 
from 11 to 12, breakfast, recreation, gymnastics; from 12 to 2.30 p. m:.^ 
work in the shop ; at 2.30, for the first two years, recess and lunch. 
From 3 to 7 P. M., the time is occupied as indicated in the following 
table: 

Munwlpal school for apprentices on the boulevard de la Yillette. 



Diys of the 
week. 



H mday 

Tuesday — 
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€3 



1st 

2d 

3d 

Ist 

2d 
3d 



From 3 to 4 P. M. 



Study 

Geometry 

Workshop 

Sketching and 

drawing. 
Study of tools . 



From4to5P. M. 



Geometry 

Study 

Workshop . 

Sketching and 
drawiuir. 



study .... 
Workshop | Workshop . 



From 5 to 6 p. M. 



French 

Geometry . 
Sketching . 
Study 

Algebra ... 

Mechanics. 



From 6 to 7 p. li. 



Geometry. 
Fuglish. 
Law. 
Englibh. 

History and 
geography. 

D escr i ptive 
geometry. 
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Days of the 

week. 




From 3 to 4 P.M. 


From 4 to 5 p.m. 


From 5 to 6 P. M. 


From 6 to 7 p.m. 


Wednesday. 


Ist 


History 


Chemistry 


French 


Geometry. 




2d 


Sketching and 
drawing. 


Sketching and 
drawing. 


Geometry. 


Physics. 




3d 


Workshop 


Workshop 


Sketching and 


Sketching and 








♦ 


drawing. 


drawing. 


Thursday. . . 


Ist 


Reading 


Geography 


Arithmetic 


English. 




2d 


French 


Chemistry 


English 


Arithmetic. 




3d 


Workshop 


Workshop 


Physics and 
chemistry. 


Technology. 


Friday 


Ist 


Sketching and 
drawing. 


Sketching and 
drawing. 


French 


Geometry. 




2d 


Mechanics 


Book-keeping.. 


Geometry 


Study. 




3d 


Workshop 


Workshop 


Mechanics 


Sketching. 


Saturday ... 


Ist 


Study ot tools - 


' Arithmetic 


Physics 


Study. 




2d 


Sketching and 
drawing. 


Sketching and 
drawing. 


French 


Study. 




3d 


, Workshop 


Workshop 


Sketching and 
drawing. 


Sketch iug and 
drawing. 



The attendance is very regular and the discipline excellent. The 
increase in the number of pupils since the organization of the school 
is remarkable. It was opened December 8, 1872. January 6, 1873, it 
had 17 pupils ; May 1, 1873, 64 ; May 1, 1874, 104 ; May 1, 1875, ] 19 5 
May 1, 1876, 129; May 1, 1877, 149; and May 1, 1878, 165. 

In the school for apprentices on the rueToumefort the regular course 
is of three years. During the first two years the same branches are 
taught as in tjie school on the boulevard de la ViUette. The third year 
is especially devoted to sculpture and modelling. The workshop on the 
rue Tournefort was opened in 1873 with 13 pupils. In 1877 the number 
of pupils w-as 40. 

There are, besides the above institutions, 287 factory schools, with 9,000 
pupils of both sexes. 

The number of children employed in different industrial establish- 
ments in Paris is, according to an investigation by the police authori- 
ties, 34,405, viz, 14,870 boys and 19,535 girls. Some of these children 
doubtless have received some elementary instruction. In order to ac- 
commodate these working children, several half-time schools have been 
established and others are to be. 

Adult schools. — The courses for adults have always been pophlar in 
Paris. The law of April 10, 1867, found them in working order, and the 
encouragement given them under the administration of Mr. Duruy 
gave them an impetus which has not weakened. Despite the events of 
1870-'71, 4,370 men and 1,803 women remained faithful attendants. 
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The following table shows the numbed of male and female attendants 
in the adult schools of Paris from 1867 to 1877 : 



Yftars. 


Number of 
tenda 


men in at- 
nce — 


Total 


Number of women in 
attendance — 


Total 




In lay 
schools. 


In religious 
schools. 


« 


In lay- 
schools. 


In religious 
schools. 




1867 


2,751 
3,198 
3, 120 
2, 814 
2, 632 
3,871 
4,900 
4, 824 
4,654 
4,697 
5,098 


2,809 
3,112 
3,069 
2,494 
1,738 
2,465 
2,597 
2,607 
2,312 
2,279 
2, 384 


5,560 
6,310 
6,189 
5,308 
4,370 
6,336 
7,497 
7,431 
^,966 
6,976 
7,482 


724 

804 

834 

792 

740 

979 

1,191 

1,466 

1,476 

1,499 

1,680 


1,095 
1,612 
1,717 
1,625 
1,063 
1, 727 
1,839 
2,053 
1,9:38 
1,952 
2,148 


1,8ft 


1868 


2,416 


1869 


2,551 


1870. 


2,417 


1871 


1, 803 


1872 


2,706 


1873 


3,030 


1874 


3,519 


1875 


3, 414 


1876 


3,451 


1877 


3,828 





PRIMARY EDUCATION IN SOEAUX AND ST. DENIS (DEPARTMENT OF 

THE SEINE). 

The population of these two arrondissements was 422,043 in 1876. The 
number of salles d'asile in 1877 was 85, that of public primary schools 
190, and of private primary schools 283. The salles d'asile had 10,3S3 
pupils, and the public and private primary schools 26,284. The adult 
schools counted 9,595 pilpils. 

CONDITION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE WHOLE DEPARTMENT. 

In 1877 the number of pupils in salles d'asile and primary and adult 
schools was 285,016, and the number of public and private schools 2,296. 
The amount spent from 1867 to 1877 for school buildings is 58,398,926 
francs. In Paris the budget for primary education has been increased 
nearly 50 per cent, since 1867. 

Orime among children. — The following table shows the number of chil- 
dren arrested and the cause thereof from 1872 to 1877: 



Years. 



1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 
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Causes. 


Sex. 


Vagabond- 
age. 


• 




• 
OD 

o 

> 


• 
OD 


• 

a 


1,338 

1,087 
722 
832 

785 
844 


594 
459 
349 
282 
235 
222 


869 

783 
607 
548 
659 

578 


203 
82 
71 

118 
75 
72 


2,543 
2, 092 
1,482 
1,568 
1,556 
1,547 


461 
319 
267 
212 
198 
169 



c3 

o 



3, 004 
2,411 
1,749 
1.780 
1,754 
1,716 
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IV. 

I 

EDUCATION" m ALGERIA AND FRENCH COLONIES.^ 

ALGERIA. 

Education in Algeria was only placed under the jurisdiction of the 
minister of public instruction in 1848. From 18 i8 to 1875 this country 
had a special administration, and it has only twice been included in the 
general French statistics of primary education, in 1863 and in 1872. 
Hence there are here peculiar difficulties in addition to the ordinary 
ones encountered in the comparison of school statistics. 

It is useful, however, to give an outline of the progress achieved in 
primary education in Algeria from the foundation of the first French 
schools. 

Even before the French occupation the Regency of Algiers possessed 
numerous schools. Each mosque, each holy place, had its school. These 
schools were supported by the mosques or by tlie revenues derived from 
endowments. The teaching was given by the thaleb or instructor to 
children from 6 to 15 years of age. The course of instruction embraced 
the reading of the Koran, the writing of Arabic letters, and arithmetic. 

After the French conquest the majority of these schools were closed, 
one after another, because the revenues belonging to the mosques were 
nearly all united to the state domain. There were, however, still from 
20 to 25 of these schools in Algiers in 1837. Very little was learned ia 
the mosque schools; the administration complained, in 1837, that the 
teachers had done nothing to remedy the evil. 

From the month of August, 1832, to October, 1848, public instruction 
was placed under the control of an inspector, who was under the juris- 
diction of the civil director general. In 1832, 3 French schools were 
opened for the children of European parents. A uother school was opened 
for young Israelites. This school had 40 pupils and one teacher, who 
was engaged in teaching the children to read and write French. Other 
schools were established for girls. A school of mutual instructioa was 
attended chiefly by Israelites. 

In 1837, when the first complete report on the condition of the French 
establishments in Algeria was laid before the Chambers, there were 22 
schools, of which 8 were public schools for boys, without counting the 
schools for natives. The number of pupils in the French schools of all 
grades, which was 173 in 1832 and 537 in 1833, had risen to 1,202 in 1837. 
Of these 1,202 pupils 1,047 were ia the primary schools. The schools 

^From the Statistique de Venseigiiement primaire (1876-1877). 
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for natives had 1,085 pupils. The number of 1,047 pupils for a European 
population of 16,770 gives 624 pupils for every 10,000 of these inhabit- 
ants. 

In 1841 the number of pupils in primary schools had risen to 1,760; 
but the progress among the Mussulmans was not so rapid as had been 
expected ; their new schools had only 40 pupils. In the French primary 
schools the number of pu^nls increased rapidly. In 1845 they had 3,824 
pupils, or 4,156 inclusive of the secondary schools. In 1846 the number 
had risen to 6,071, in 1847 to 7,113, and at the end of the year 1848 to 
8,108, or to 737 for every 10,000 European inhabitants. 

A decree of May 30, 1848, placed the schools of Algeria under the 
jurisdiction of the French minister of public instruction, and on Octo- 
ber 1 of the same year the administration was intrusted to a rector, as- 
sisted by an academic council and several inspectors. The rector had 
the power to appoint teachers. 

The number of schools increased more rapidly from that time. In 1848, 
when the Academy of Algiers was created, there were 98 schools, 71 
public and 27 private, and 8 salles d'asile, with a total number of 8,108 
pupils. In 1850 there were 161 schools, with 7,538 pupils, and 31 salles 
d^asile, with 1,365 pupils.. In 1863 there were 382 schools, with 21,535 
I)upils, and 89 salles d'asile, with 14,464 pupils ; in all, 35,999 pupils, or 
17.9 schools and 1,690 pupils for every 10,000 European inhabitants. 
In 1863 more than two-thirds of the schools were public (268 public and 
114 private) and nearly two-thirds (265) were lay schools; 116 of all the 
schools were for children of both sexes. 

The census of 186L gives the number of 2,140 Mussulman schools, 
with 2,313 teachers and 26,499 pupils. Although a decree of August 
15, 1875, made all the French school laws and regulations applicable 
to Algeria, the Mussulman schools remained under the control of the 
governor general. 

In 1873 the number of primary schools, salles d'asile, &c., had risen 
to 626, and the number of pupils to 57,200. Of these, 501 were primary 
schools, with 42,730 pupils. 

In 1877 the number of schools was 662 — 544 public and 118 private; 
631 were French schools and 31 Arabic-French; 232 were schools for 
boys, 229 for girls, and 201 for both sexes ; 488 were lay and 174 re- 
ligious schools. Of the 51,592 pupils attending these schools, 26,217 
were boys and 25,375 girls; 25,305 were French, 17,131 foreigners, 
6,710 Israelites, and 2,446 Mussulmans. The adult schools numbered 
141, with 4,758 pupils. 

School savings banks have been established in Algeria as in other 
French departments. In 1877, 48 schools had savings banks, and the 
number of depositors was 2,439. At the beginning of the year 1879 
the number of school savings banks was 71, the number of depositors 
3,156, and the amount deposited $22,437. 

The following table shows the number of pupils in Algeria from 1832 
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to 1877 (including with primary and secondary schools, from 1850 to 
1856 inclusive, salles d'asile, orphan asylums, &c.) : 



Years. 



1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
IH37 
1838 
18:39 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 



Number of 
pupils. 



Years. 



173 

137 

566 

644 

801 

1,202 

1,334 

1,490 

1, 628 

1,945 

2,260 

2,448 



1844 
1845 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 



Number of 
pupils. 



3,327 

4,156 

7,347 

8,334 

8,828 

10, 551 

13, 061 

15, 115 

16,977 

19,960 

23, 014 

25, 980 




Number of 
pupils. 



25,447 
28, 294 
30,862 
33,065 
35,999 
38, 221 
39,852 
45,375 
58,710 
73,090 
79, 494 



The following table shows the proportion of schools, teachers, and 
pupils to the total population : 



Years. 


European 
population. 


Number of - 


— 


Number for every 
habitants of 


10,000 in- 




Schools. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Schools. 

13.1 
9.1 
6.4 
10.4 
12.3 
18.1 
17.9 
17.9 
19.2 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


X0.57 . • • . • . 


16, 770 

23, 023 

56,582 

103, 893 

131, 283 

' 15.5,607 

213,061 

279, 691 

344, 749 


22 

21 
36 
108 
161 
282 
382 
501 
662 




1,047 

1,204 

2, 233 

6,071 

7,538 

13,752 

26, 499 

42, 736 

51, 592 




624 


1839 






523 


1843 


* 




395 


1846-M7.. 






584 


1850-'51.. 






575 


1855 


*"" ...-•• 




884 


1863 

1873 

1878 


709 

1,002 

. 1, 260 


33.3 

35.8 
36.5 


1,244 

1,528 
1,497 



SENEGAL AND aOREE. 

Population, 21,982, of whom 1,534 are Europeans or of European 
descent and 20,418 natives. The number of children between the ages 
of 6 and 13 is 4,777, of whom 1,953 are boys and 2,824 girls. The num- 
ber of schools was 8 in 1878, of which 2 were lay and 6 religious schools ; 
7 were public and 1 private. This private school belonged to the Prot- 
estants. The lay schools had 3 teachers in 1878 and the religious schools 
19. The total number of pupils was 1,387, 972 boys and 415 girls. 

OABOON. 

According to Statistiqiie de I'instruction primaire pour Tannic 1853, 
Gaboon had 1 religious private school for boys, with 80 pupils, and 1 
religious private school for girls, with 74 pupils. Other details are 
wanting. 
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SAINTE-MARIE DE MADAGASCAR. 

According to Statistique de Pinstraction primaire pour I'annde 1863, 
there were two religious private schools, viz, 1 for boys, with 376 
pnpils, and 1 for girls, with 550 pupils. 

MAYOTTA. 

The population of Mayotta was 11,025 in 1878. The number of chil- 
dren between 6 and 13 was 1,206, 584 boys and 622 girls. The colony 
had only two mission schools in 1878, viz, 1 for boys, with 22 pupils, 
and 1 for girls, with 23 pupils. 

NOS-BEH. 

Tliis colony has a population of about 9,000 souls, of whom^lOO are 
Europeans. There are two religious schools, one for boys and one for 
girls. In 1863, the schools were attended by 48 boys and 36 girls; in 
1867, by 72 boys and 62 girls ; in 1878, by 163 boys and 117 girls. The 
schools receive an annual state subsidy of 7,000 francs. An attempt 
was made in 1868 to establish a lay school, but without success. 

REUNION. 

Population, 193,241, 126,201 natives and 67,040 immigrants; number 
of children under 14 years of age, 42,040, viz, 21,902 boys and 20,138 
girls. The number of schools is 159, viz, 60 for boys and 99 for girls ; 
94 are lay schools (viz, 39 for boys and 55 for girls) and ^ religious 
schools (viz, 21 for boys and 44 for girls); 115 are public (viz, 52 for 
boys and 63 for girls) and 44 private (viz, 8 for boys and 36 for girls). 
The total number of teachers is 273, viz, 96 in lay schools and 177 in 
religious schools. This number does not include the number of private 
schools for girls. The number of pupils is 10,791, of whom 3,648 attend 
the lay schools and 7,143 the i^ligious schools, 9,606 the public and 
1,185 the private schools. 

PONDIOHERRY. 

The archives of the administration of Pondicherry do not contain any 
precise statement on the condition of institutions of learning before 
1866. The following data have been extracted from the Statistique de 
I'instruction primaire pour I'ann^e 1863: 

Freneh schools, — One lay school for boys, with 1 teacher and 120 pu- 
pils ; 2 religious schools for girls, with 70 Indian and 50 European pupils . 

Indian schools. — Four lay schools, with 303 pupils; two charitable in- 
stitutions, with 95 children. 

Statistics of 1866. — Population, 253,171, viz, 2,969 Europeans and 
250,202 natives. The number of children between 6 and 13 was 59,531 : 
31,784 boys (447 Europeans and Creoles and 31,337 natives) and 27,747 
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girls (580 Europeans and Creoles and 27,167 natives). There were, in 
the same year, 17 religious schools for boys, with 61 teachers and 1,048 
pupils, and 15 schools for girls, with 63 teachers and 880 pupils. The 
above schools are supported by the colonial government. Besides these, 
there are 2 lay private schools for girls, with 2 teachers and 26 pupils; 
10 religious private schools for boys, with 13 teachers and 260 pupils; 
and 2 religious private schools for girls, with 30 teachers and 109 pupils. 
Statistics of 1878. — Population, 276,531, viz, 2,600 European and 
273,931 natives. The number of children between 6 and 13 was 69,447 • 
36,460 boys (331 Europeans and Creoles and 36,129 natives) and 32,987 
girls (317 Europeans and Creoles and 32,670 natives). The schools 
entirely supported by the colonial government were : 2 lay schools for 
boys, with 7 teachers and 171 pupils; 9 religious schools for boys, with 
53 teachers and 1,481 pupils; 13 religious schools for girls, with 49 
teachers and 1,226 pupils. The colonial government also give? a sub- 
sidy to one religious private school for girls, with 3 teachers and 48 pupils. 

CHANDERNAaORE. 

According to the Statistique de Pinstruction primaire pour Fannie 
1863, Ohandernagore had one religious school for boys, with 110 pupils, 
and one religious school for girls, with 50 pupils. 

CARRICAL. 

The Statistique de I'instruction primaire pour Fannie 1863 gives 7 
public schools for boys, with 212 pupils; 80 private schools for boys and 
for both sexes, with 1,595 pupils, and 2 public schools for girls, with 
194 pupils. 

YANAON. 

Yanaon had one religious school for boys in 1863, with 52 pupils. 

. mah:6. 

In 1863 Mahe had one lay school and one religious school, with 118 
pupils in all. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

The population of Cochin China was 1,575,202 in 1878, viz: 1,143 
Europeans and 1,574,059 natives. The number of children between 6 
and 13 was 208,808, viz, 103,200 boys and 105,608 girls. There were, at 
the same period, 19 lay schools and 14 religious schools ; 18 schools were 
public and 15 private. The total number of pupils was 2,688, viz, 2,008 
boys and 680 girls. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

The total population was 54,417 in 1878, of whom 35,301 were natives. 
The number of children under 14 was 1,459. The number of schools 
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for boys was 12, viz, 6 public and 6 private. The public schools had 
349 pupils and the private schools 320. The girls' schools numbered 
10, viz, 3 public and 7 private. The public schools had 423 pupils, and 
the private schools 302. The total number of pupils in all the schools 
is therefore 1,394. 

OCEANIA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE PROTECTORATE. 

The following data are from Statistique de I'instruction primaire pour 
I'ann^e 1863: 3 public schools for boys, with 131 pupils; 2 private 
schools for boys, with 106 pupils ; 3 public schools for girls, with 155 
pupils ; 2 private schools for girls, with 123 pupils 5 24 public schools 
for both sexes, with 826 boys and 699 girls. Total number of schools, 
34 ; total number of pupils, 2,040, viz, 1,063 boys and 977 girls. 

SAINT PIERRE AND MIQIJELON. 

Population in 1878, 3,913; number of children between 6 and 13, 
847; number of schools, 8, viz, 6 public and 2 private; number of 
pupils, 847. 

GUADELOUPE. 

In 1863, Guadeloupe had 1 public lay school for boys, with 55 pupils; 
22 public religious schools for boys, with 1,654 pupils ; 9 private lay 
schools for boys, with 244 pupils ; 2 religious lay schools for boys, with 
185 pupils; 1 public lay school for girls, with 35 pupils; 21 public 
religious schools for girls, with 1,168 pupils ; 9 religious private schools 
for girls, with 256 pupils; 3 private lay schools for girls, with 195 
pupils ; and 4 private lay schools for both sexes, with 84 pupils. Total 
number of schools, 72; total number of pupils, 3,876. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The population of Martinique was 161,532 in 1878, viz, 12,625 Euro- 
peans and 148,907 natives. The number of children between 6 and 13 
was 16,046, viz, 8,684 boys and 7,362 girls. The number of schools was 
136; the number of teachers, 219; and the number of pupils, 11,870. 

GUIANA. 

According to the Statistique de I'instruction primaire pour I'ann^e 1863, 
Ouiana had 1 higher public school for boys, with 205 pupils; 1 public 
elementary school for boys, with 212 pupils ; 1 higher public school for 
girls, with 331 pupils; 2 public elementary schools for girls, with 447 
pupils; and 4 public schools for both sexes, with 53 boys and 50 girls. 
Total number of schools, 9; total number of pupils, 1,298. 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION 



FollowiQg is an abstract of the official report for 1870:* 

INTEODUCTION. 

Since the creation of the University of France, in the beginning of 
the present century, only two complete statistical reports of secondary 
education have been published: the first in 1843, under the ministry of 
M. Villemain, and the second (for the year 1865) in 1868, under the min- 
istry of M. Duruy. 

During the last few years, and especially since 1871, a strong impetus 
has been given to all phases of secondary education. The special 
branches prescribed by the law have been inserted in the course of 
study ; new lyc6es and colleges have been opened ; both state and city 
authorities have appropriated large amounts of money for the recon- 
struction, enlargement, and hygienic improvement of school buildings ; 
the modified and extended course of study allows more time for modern 
languages, history, and geography; scientific collections have been en- 
larged and completed, and the salaries of professors have been raised? 
finally, military exercises, more frequent gymnastic lessons, improve- 
ments in food and clothing, have aided the physical development of the 
pupils and more satisfactorily provided for their well being. 

DEFINITION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. . 

There are two kinds of secondary schools, publixj and private. The 
public secondary schools are the lyc6es— under the Restoration called 
royal colleges — and the communal colleges^ The former are maintained 
by the state, the latter by the communes, but. they may be aided by the 
state. In both, the instruction is classical and special. Special instruc- 
tion includes the modern languages and natural sciences. No one is 
allowed to teach in a public secondary school unless he furnishes proof 
of capacity. This generally takes the form of a university degree or a 
certificate of capacity of the superior normal school. Although the 
lyc^es are the strongholds of the classics, great attention is i)aid to 
natural sciences an<l modern languages. In the communal colleges the 
special branches occupy still more time. 

The private secondary schools are of two kinds, lay and ecclesiastical. 
The lay private schools are rapidly decreasing in number, while the 



' Statisti(iue do I'euseigiieineDt secoudaire en 1876. Paris, 1878. 
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ecclesiastical schools show an increase. The latter schools are either 
under the control of the bishops or the religious orders, among which 
the Jesuits held the chief place until their order was suppressed in 
France and the French colonies by a decree of the President of the 
Eepublic dated March 29, 1880. A few private secondary schools are 
under the control of the ministers of the non-Catholic denominations. . 

All the private schools are subject to government inspection and to 
certain state laws relative to the sanitary condition of buildings, the 
professional capacity of the principals, and the internal (Jiscipline. 

Both public and private secondary schools admit boarders and day 
scholars. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL LYCl^ES. 

* The number of national lyc6es is 86 ; 81 of these establishments are 
in operation, the other 5, created by recent decrees, have not yet been 
organized. 

The lyc^es have been established during the following periods : 1802 
to 1815, 34; 1815 to 1830, 2; 1830 to 1848, 18; 1848 to 1870, 27; 1870 to 
1876, 5. In 1871 the lycees of Metz, Strasburg, and Colmar ceased to 
belong to France. The lycee of Yanves, about two miles from Paris, 
is exclusively for young pupils ; it is, as it were, the nursery of the lycees 
of Paris. Several Ij^c^es have, in their immediate vicinity, a prepara- 
tory college for young pupils, while others have them in distant parts 
of the cities or even in the country. 

The following table shows the national lycees in alphabetical order: 

Table showing the national lycees in alphabetical order ; also, the dates of 
their establishment and the class to which they belong. 



No. 



1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 



National lycees, 



Paris : Louis-le-Grand 

Henri IV 

Saint-Louis 

Chariemagne .. 

Fontanes 

Vanves 

Versailles 

Agen 

Albi 

Alengon 

Alger (Algiers) 

Amiens 

Angers . 

Angoaleme 

Anch 



Academic 
circu mscr iption . 



Avignon... 
Bar-le-Duc 
Bastia 



19 Bayonne 
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Paris , 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Bordeaux 
Toulouse 

Caen 

Algiers . . . 

Douai 

Kennes . . , 
Poitiers . 
Toulouse 

Aix 

Nancy .. 
Aix 

Bordeaux 



Year of 

establish- 
ment. 



1802 
1803 
1812 
1803 
1803 
1864 
1806 
1854 
1862 
1846 
1848 
1803 
1803 
1840 
1833-1838 
1803 
1854 
1838 

1874 



Class ill ca- 
tion in 1876. 



! 



^Unclassi 
lied. 



IV 

IV 

IV 

II 

II 

III 

H 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Not yet 

classitied. 
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Table showing the national lyc^s in alphabetical order^ &c. — Continued. 



No. 



20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 



National lyc^es. 



Academic. ! 
circumscription. ; 



Belfort , 

Besan^on . . . . 
Bordeaux ... 

Bourg 

Bourges 

Brest 

Caen 

Cahors 

Carcassonne 
Chamb^ry . . . 

Charieville - 



Chdteauroux 
Cbaumont . . . 
Clermont 



Besan9on . . . 
Besan^on . . . 
Bordeaux . . 

Lyon 

Paris 

Rennes 

Caen 

Toulouse ... 

Montpellier 

Chamb^ry.. 

Douai 



Constantine 

Coutances . . 
JJijon 



Douai . . . 
^vreux . . 
Grenoble 



Poitiers . 

Dijon 

Clermont 

Algeria .. 

Caen 

Dijon 

Douai 

Caen 

Grenoble 



Gu^ret ; Clermont 



Havre (Le) 

Laval , 

Lille 

Limoges 

Lons-le- Saunier . 

Lorient 

Lyon 

MA>con 

Maps (Le) 

Marseilles 

Montauban 

Mont-de-Marsan 

Montpellier 

Moulins , 

Nancy 

Nantes 

Nevers 

Nice 

Nimes 

Niort 

Orleans , 

Pan 



P6rigueux 

Poitiers , 

Pontivy . . .• 

Piiy (Le) 

Reims 

Rennes 

Rochelle (La) 

Roche-sur-Yon (La) 

Rodez 

Rouen 

Saint- Br ieuc 

Saint-£tienne 

Saint- Omer 

Sain t-Quen tin 

Sens , 



Caen 

Rennes 

Douai 

Poitiers 

Besan^ou . . 

Rennes 

Lyon 

Lyon 

Caen 

Aix 

Toulouse . - . 
Bordeaux . , 
Montpellier 
Clermottt... 

Nancy 

Rennes 

Dijon 

Aix 

Montpellier 

Poitiers 

Paris 

Bordeaux . . 
Bordeaux . . 

Poitiers 

Rennes 

Clermont... 

Paris 

Rennes 

Poitiers . . - . 

Poitiers 

Toulouse . . . 

Caen 

Rennes 

Lyons 

Douai .. 

Douai 

Dijon 



Year of 
establish- 
ment. 



1873 
1803 
1803 
1854 
1803 
1848 
1803 
1803 
1853 
1860 

1876 

1853 
1843 
1803 

1876 

1853 
1803 
1803 
1854 
1803 

1869 

1861 

1841 

1845 

1803 

1863 

1863 

1803 

1841 

1850 

1H02 

1864 

1859 

1803 

1802 

1803 

1803 

1860 

1860 

1803 

1858 

1803 

1803 

1845 

1803 

1803 

18^^ 

1803 

1803 

1843 

1838 

1803 

1803 

1848 

1840 

1845 

1853 

1854 



Classifica- 
tion in 1876. 



IV 

II 

I 

IV 

IV 

I[ 

II 

IV 

III 

IV 

Not yet 

classified. . 

IV 

IV 

II 

Not yet 

classified. 

IV 

II 

II 

IV 

III 

Not yet 

classified. 

Ill 

IV 

II 

III 

IV 

III 

I 

IV 

IV 

I 

IV 
IV 

I 

III 

I 

II 

IV 

III 
II 

IV 

in 
III 

IV 

III 

IV 
IV 

II 
III 

IV 
IV 
IV 

I 

IV 
• IV 
IV 
HI 
IV 
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Table showing the national lycees in alphabetical order ^ &g, — Continued. 



No. 



78 
79 

81 
82 
83 

84 

85 
86 



National lycdes. 



Academic 
circii mscription. 



Tarbes I Toul 

Toulou Aix 

Toulouse Toulouse 

Toumon Grenoble 



Year of 
establish- 
meut. 



Tours 

Troyes 

Valenciennes 

Vend6me. ... 
Vesoul 



... J 



Poitiers 
Dijon . . 

Douai . . 



Paris 

Besan^on 



185:5 

1861 
1803 
1820 
1830 
1853 

1875 

1847 
1859 



Classifica- 
tion in 1876. 



\ 



IV 

III 

I 

IV 

III 

III 

Not yet 

classified. 

IV 

IV 



Income and expenditure of the lycees, — The total income of the lycees 
in 1876 amounted to 24,038,867 francs. Of this amount, 15,803,736 
francs were derived from fees, and the rest from state, departmental, 
and communal subsidies, &c. 

The charges for board differ according to the size of the city and the 
age of the pupil. At Paris, the charges are 1,000 francs in the element- 
ary division, 1,200 francs in the grammar division, and 1,400 to 1,500 
francs in the superior division. At Lyons the charges are, for the same 
grades, 900, 950, and 1,000 to 1,100 francs ; at Orl6ans, 750, 800, and 850 
francs ; at Yenddme, 650, 700, and 750 francs ; at Le Puy, 550, 600, and 
650 francs. 

The tuition fees are from 110 to 300 francs in the larger arid from 70 
to 140 francs in the smaller cities. 

The total expenditure in 1876 amounted to 23,359,384 francs. Of this 
amount, 11,477,627 francs were for salaries. 

Functionaries of the national lyc6es. — The 2,349 functionaries of the 
national lycees are divided Into the personnel of the administration and 
the teaching corps. The administration is in the hands of head masters 
(proviseurs), chaplains (aumoniers), stewards (^conomes), and general 
superintendents (surveiilants generaux). They take no part in teach- 
ing. Their duty is to admit the pupils, correspond with the parents, 
keep the accounts, manage the household, and maintain the discipline 
•of the school. 

The teaching corps consists of persons of different degrees of rank, 
for which no corresponding names can be given. The following are the 
titles of teachers of the lyc6es, with an approximate English transla- 
tion: (I) Professeurs titulaires (full professors). (2) Professeurs divi- 
sionnaires (division professors). (3) Charges de cours d!e I'enseignement 
<;lassique (special teachers of the classics). (4) Professeurs agr^g^s de 
renseignement special (professors agr^ges of special instruction). The 
agr6ge is an instructor in the lycees or universities, originally engaged 
to fill a sudden vacancy in the corps of teachers, but now occupying a 
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position preparatory to the titular or full professorship. In the lyc6e 
his rank is equivalent to that of regular teacher; in the university he is 
only adjunct professor (professeur supplicant), and can obtain the full 
title only by higher qualifications, such as the rank of doctor or of mem- 
ber of the Institute. The agreg^ receives his rank in a special branch, 
for which he must pass a severe examination, and he can teach no other 
branch until he has passed an examination on the same. (5) Charges 
de cours de langues vivantes qui ne sont ni licenci^s ni pourvus du 
certificat d'aptitude (unlicensed teachers of modern languages). (6) 
Maitres r^p^titeurs (ushers). (7) Maitres auxiliaires (supplementary 
teachers). (8) In addition to the above there is in each lyc^e a censeur, 
or superintendent of studies and discipline. 

Besides these, the lyc^es employ several elementary teachers for the 
lower classes and teachers of gymnastics, singing, and drawing. 

Salaries of functionaries of the lycees, — The following table shows the 
salaries of all the functionaries of the national lycees in 1876: 





• 

s 


Lycees of — 


Lycees of the departments. 


Fanctionaries of national lycdes. 


.2 

Ph 


i 

00 


• 

GS 



• 
M 

5 


• 

3 


• 




Head masters (proviseurs) : 
At Paris and VersaiUes 




Franca. 
9,000 


Francs. 
9,000 


FrancB. 


Francs. 


Franca. 


Francs, 


In the denartments 


1 
II 


7,500 
7,000 


7,000 
6, 500 


6,500 
6,000 


6,000 
5,500 








Censors (censeurs) : 
At Paris and Versailles 


8,000 


7,500 


In the departments 


I 
II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 
III 

I 
II 
III 

I 

II 
III 

I 

II 
III 


5,600 
5,400 
5,200 
5,000 
4,800 
4,600 


4,600 
4,400 
4,200 
4,000 
3,800 
3,600 


4,200 
4,000 
3, 800 
3,600 
3,400 
3, 200 


4,000 
3,800 
3,600 
3,400 
3,200 
3,000 








Fnll professors (professeurs titu- 
laires). 


t'soo* 

7,000 
6,500 
6,000 
5,500 
5,000 


'7," ooo' 

6,500 
6,000 
5,500 
5,000 
4,500 


Divisional professors (profes- 
seurs divisionnairesV 


4,800 
4,400 
4,000 
4,800 
4,400 
4,000 
4,600 
4,200 
3,800 
3,500 
3,000 
2,700 
2, 000 

1,000 

1,200 

400 

2,000 


3,800 
3,400 
3,000 
3,800 
3,400 
3,000 
3,600 
3, 200 
2,800 
3, 000 
2, 500 
2,200 
2,000 

1,000 
1,200 
. 400 

2,000 


3,400 
3,000 
2, 600 
3,400 
3,000 
2,600 
3,200 
2,800 
2,400 
2,800 
2,300 
2,000 
2,000 

1,000 

1,200 

400 

2,000 


3,200 
2,800 
2,400 
• 3, 200 
2,800 
2,400 
3,000 
2,600 
2,200 
2,700 
2,200 
2,000 
2,000 

1,000 
1.200 


Special teachers of the classics 
(charges de cours de Fensei- 
gnement classique). 

Professors agr^g^s for special 
branches (professeurs agr6gds 
de Penseignement special). 

Unlicensed teachers of modem 


























languages (charges de cours 

de langues vivantes). 
Professors of the two lower 

classes (seventh and eighth). 
Elementarv teachers ...- 










2,500 

1.400 
1,500 


2,500 

1,400 
1,500 


Ushers T maitres r^n^titeurs^ . 




Supplementary teachers (mai- 
tres auxiliaires). 
Drawinff teachers 




400 




2,500 


2,500 


2,000 
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Chaplains receive from 2,000 to 4,600 francs ; stewards, from 2,400 to 
3,700 francs 5 and general superintendents, from 1,800 to 3,000 francs. 

Table showing the number of students in the lyeSes and the preparatory 

colleges attached to them in 1876. 



Lyc^es. 



Number of — 



Louis-le-Grand, Paris 

Henri IV, Paris 

Saint-Louis, Paris 

Fontanes, Paris 

Charlemagne, Paris .. 

Van ves, Paris 

VersaiUes, Paris 

Aeen 



Albi 

Alen^on 

Alger (Algiers) 

Amiens 

Angers 

Angouldme .... 
Auch 



Avignon 

Bar-le-Duc 

Bastia 

Belfort , 

Besan^on 

Bordeaux (lyc^e) , 

Bordeaux (preparatory college) 

Bourg 

Bourges , 



Brest 

Caen 

Cahors 

Carcassonne 

Charab^ry 

Ohilteauronx 

Chaumont 

Clermont 

Contances 

Dijon 

Douai 

]fi vreux ..-• 

Orenoble 

Le Havre . , 

Laval 

Lille 

Limoges 

Lons-le-Saunier 

Lorient 

Lyon (lyc^e) 

Lyon (preparatory college) 

Macon 

Mans (Le) 

Marseilles (lyc6e) 

Marseilles (preparatory college) 

Montauban 

Mont de Marsan (lyc6e) 

Mont de Marsan (preparatory college) 
Montpellier (Ij^c^e) 



Boarders. 



606 
503 
559 

268 



520 
410 
190 
161 
173 
375 
299 
177 
353 
191 
125 
263 
136 
389 
217 
370 
202 
244 
184 
237 
305 
130 
445 
107 
152 
171 
311 
245 
235 
353 
196 
216 
294 
,310 
367 
168 
188 
116 
408 
173 
177 
182 
312 

70 
127 
313 

52 
262 



Day 
scholars. 



617 
273 
456 
1,328 
837 
26 
291 
117 
173 
145 
554 
154 
204 
263 
191 
105 
157 
338 
169 
271 i 
430 



91 
142 
364 
258 
116 
153 
187 
115 
128 
222 
128 
220 
127 

68 
229 
232 
134 
328 
271 
109 
346 
704 
8 
137 
199 
591 



173 
35 

28 
351 



Total, 



1,223 
776 

1,015 

1,596 
837 
546 
701 
307 
334 
318 
929 
453 
381 
616 
382 
230 
420 
474 
558 
488 
800 
202 
335 
326 
601 
563 
246 
598 
294 
267 
299 
553 
373 
455 
480 
264 
445 
526 
444 
695 
439 
297 
462 

1,112 
181 
314 
381 
903 
70 
300 
348 
80 
613 
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Number of — 




Lyc6e8. 

1 


Boarders. 


Day 
scholars. 


Total. 


MontDellier CDreDaratorv collefire) - 


264 
364 
380 
249 
208 
236 
232 
197 
243 
206 
186 
206 
108 
156 
318 
217 
158 
97 
155 
518 
159 
213 
197 
202 
177 
142 
159 
485 
136 
243 
238 
123 
211 


46 
127 
399 
307 
162 
282 
364 
169 
232 
238 
187 
189 
175 
135 
207 
305 
171 
112 
120 
341 
117 
231 
119 
219 

62 
157 
322 
615 

68 
193 
171 

85 
155 


310 


Moulins 


491 


Nancy 


779 


If antes ...... ...-. 


556 


Novera . .- - 


370 


Nice 


518 


Nlmes .- -.• 


596 


Kiort 


366 


Orleans 


475 


Pan 


444 


P^ri sruoux . ■ 


373 


Poitiers 


395 


Ponti vv - 


283 


Piiv (Le) 


291 


■* **»T V ■■-•^/ .----- ...... ...... ...... .. ._• mm ...... ........ 

R^ims 


525 


fiennes 


522 


Rochelle (La) 


329 


Roche-sur-Yon (La) ...... 


209 


Hodez 


275 


Roaen 


859 




276 


Saiut-£tienne 


444 




316 


Saint-Ouentin 


421 




239 


Tarbes 


299 




481 


Toulouse 1. 


1.100 
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Tours 


436 


Venddme 


409 
208 




366 






Total 


20, 920 


20,075 


40, 995 





Classification of pupils, — Of the 40,995 pupils of the lyc6es and their 
preparatory colleges, 32,299 were in the classical department and 8,696 
io the spfecial or modern department. 

The following table shows the number of lycees and the number of 
pupils from 1809 to 1876: 



Years. 



1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 





o . 1 


5z; 


Number 
pupils. 


35 
36 


9,068 i 
9, 310 


36 
36 


10, 926 
12, 185 


36 
36 


14,492 
12, 110 



Years. 




1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 



36 
36 
36 
36 
35 
38 



9,265 

8,613 

9,754 

10, 640 

11,064 

11,981 



1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 



38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 



12,058 
12, 114 
12,295 
12, 519 
13, 327 
13, 882 
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Years. 



O.I o . 

^ ^ , 2 2 
^25 ; 1^ 



Years. 



o 

a; o 
75 o 



^ Ph 

;z5 



Years. 



1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 



38 ; 13, 
38 1 14, 
38 15, 
38 1 14, 
39 
39 
39 



14, 
13, 

14, 

40 i 14, 

41 I 14, 
41 ; 14, 
41 
41 
42 
44 
44 
46 
48 



15, 
15, 
16, 
16, 
17, 
18. 
19, 



904 
553 
087 
920 
451 
598 
101 
127 
171 
869 
151 
130 
252 
952 
277 
697 
519 



1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 

ia59. 

1860. 



48 I 20, 

50 I 21, 

51 22, 
53 I 23, 
56 
56 
56 
57 
58 
61 
64 
64 
65 
68 
69 
70 
72 



22, 
21, 
20, 
19, 
19, 
20, 
21, 
22, 
24, 
26, 
26, 
26, 
27, 



082 
692 
311 
207 
624 
938 
453 
269 
543 
361 
623 
746 
752 
118 
422 
705 
372 



1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 



O 



73 
75 
75 
76 
77 
78 
81 
82 
82 
83 
80 
80 
81 
81 
81 
81 



o 

uk ao 

as f—* 

•^ ft. 

« s 

^ ft 



28,375 
30,330 
30,661> 
31 , 615 
32,630 
34,435 
36, 112 
37,725 
37,691 
36,651 
35,018 
:36,756 
37, 714 
38,066 
38,492 
40,995 



Course of study. — The course of study in all the lyc^es is the same. 
The programmes are drawn up and text books selected by the ministry 
of public instruction. 

The present course of study was approved July 23, 1874, with the ex- 
ception of that part relating to religious instruction and to the special 
course of higher mathematics, both of which were regulated by decree 
of March 24, 1865. According to the decree of 1865 religious instruction 
is to be given one hour a week in each class. Day scholars may attend 
if parents so desire. 

The special course of higher mathematics consists of arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, cosmography, mechanics, statics, physics, 
and chemistry. 

The following is the course of study approved by decree of July 23, 
1874: 

ELEMENTARY DIVISION. 

Preparatory or ninth class, French : reading, writing, orthography, and elementary 
grammar, Bible history and geography of the Holy Land, elements of physical geog- 
raphy of France and of the department, and arithmetic. 

Eighth class, French: reading, writing, recitation, grammar, and orthography; 
Latin: declensions and conjugations, explanation of Latin authors, translations from 
Latin into French and vice versa; modern languages (German or English): element^ 
of grammar, reading, explanation of easy authors, formation of easy sentences, sacred 
history; geography: the five parts of the world ; practical arithmetic: weights and 
measures. 

Seventh class, French: writing, recitation, explanation of words and sentences, 
grammar, and orthography; Latin: grammar, review of the elements, syntax, ex- 
planation of authors, translations ; moderu languages (German or English) : elements 
of grammar, exxilanation and recitation of easy authors, reading and conversation ; 
summary history of France ; elementary geography of France ; practical arithmetio 
continued: decimals, the metric system. 

Text books for the elementary division are ^vangiles des dimanches, Morceanx 
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choisis des aatears clasf^iqaes, F^nelon's Fables, L» Fontaine's Fables, Epitome His- 
toriiB SacraB, De Yiris Illustribas Urbis Romae, Appendix de DiUet Heroibns Poeticis. 

GRAMMAR DIVISION. 

Sixth class, French: grammar, explanation and recitation of authors, reading, or- 
thoj^raphy, composition; Latin: grammar, review of the elements, easy syntax, 
reading of Rollings maxims, Selectae e Profanis Soriptoribus Historic, PhiBdrus's 
Fables, and translations; Greek: grammar, declensions and conjugations, explauation 
of authors, reading of .^sop's fables, translations; modem languages (German or 
English): grammar continued, explanation an I recitation of authors, reading and 
conversation, translations; ancient histor^^; geography of Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia ; practical arithmetic continued. 

Fifth class. French: grammar, explanation and recitation of authors, reading of 
F^nelon's Dialogues des morts and Racine's Esther, orthography and composition; 
Latin : review of grammar, syntax, explanation and recitation of Selectae e Profanis 
Scriptoribns Historiae, Justinus, Cornelius Nepos, Ovid's Metamorphoses, with trans- 
lations; Greek: declensions and conjugations, elements of syntax, reading of extracts 
from easy authors, translations ; modern languages (English or Grerman) : grammar con- 
tinued, explanation and recitation of authors, reading and conversation, transla- 
tions ; history of ancient Greece ; general geography of Europe, except France ; prac- 
tical arithmetic continued. 

Fourth doss, French : grammar, explanation and recitation of authors, reading of 
F^nelon's T^l^maque and Racine's Athalie, orthography and composition ; Latin : 
review, elements of Latin prosody, reading and explanation of Cicero's select letters, 
Caesar's De Bello Gallico, Quintus Curtius, Ovid's Metamorphoses, Virgil's iEneid 
(books I and II), and translations; Greek: grammar reviewed and continued, read- 
ing and explanation of Greek author^) (Gospel of St. Luke, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
Herodotus), translations and exercises; modern languages (German or English): 
grammar continued, reading and explanation of authors, conversation, translations ; 
ancient Roman history ; geography of France ; arithmetic ; first principles of geometry. 

SUPERIOR DIVISION. 

Jliird class, French : language and literature, reading of selections from Voltaire's 
Charles XII, Montesquieu's Considerations sur la grandeur et la decadence des Ro- 
mains, and Boileau's Satires and Episodes du Lutrin, with composition and analysis; 
Latin: Review of grammar, prosody, reading and explanation of Cicero (Pro Archia 
Poeta, De Signis, De Suppliciis), Sallust, Terence, Virgil, translations ; Greek : re- 
view of grammar, reading and explanation of Isocrates, Plutarch, Lucian, Herodotus, 
Homer, and selections from the discourses of the Greek fathers, translations ; modern 
languages (German or English): grammar (review of syntax, formation of words), 
elements of prosody, reading and explanation of authors and conversations, dicta- 
tions, translations ; history of Europe from the year 395 to 1*270 ; geography of Eu- 
rope ; arithmetic ; geometry. 

Seooitd class, French : language and literature, reading and explanation of Bossuet 
(Discourssur I'histoire universelle), La Brny^re, Massillon (Petit Car^me), Buileau 
(fipltres), and selections from other authors, with composition and analysis of these ; 
Latin: explanation and recitation of Narrationes, Cicero (In Catilinam, DeSenoctute, 
De Amicitia, Somnium Scipionis), Tacitus (Agricola), Virgil, Horace's Odes, selec- 
tions firom the writings of the Latin fathers, translations and compositions in prose 
and poetry ; Greek : explanation and recitation of Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, and 
Euripides, and translations; modem languages (German or English): grammar 
(idioms, proverbs), elements of prosody, reading and explanation of authors, oouver- 
sation, oral and written translations and compositions ; history of Europe from 1270 to 
1610; geography of Asia, AMca, America, and Australia; algebra; geometry; natural 
history. 
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Cln88 in rhetoric, Frencli: elementB of rhetoric, literature, reading of Pascal (Pen- 
ates), Bossuet (OraisOiis fun^bres), La Brdy^re, F^nelon (Lettre k 1' Academic fran- 
^aise, Sermon poor Pfipiphanie), Buffon (selections, Discours sur le style), Voltaire 
(Si^cle de Loais XIV), Boileau (Art po^tique). La Fontaine's Fables, discourses and 
compositions, and analysis ; Latin : reading and explanation of the Conciones, Cicero, 
Tacitus, Virgil, Horace, Lucretius, Plautus, translations, compositions in prose and 
poetry, discourses, analysis ; Greek : reading and explanation of Demosthenes, Plato, 
Aristotle, Homer, Sophocles, Aristophanes, translations and analysis ; modem lan- 
guages (German or English) : composition, reading, conversation, oral and written 
translations ; history of Europe from 1610 to 1789, with a brief rieview of French 
history previous to the year 1610 ; geography of France and her colonies ; general re- 
view of geography ; geometry ; cosmography. 

Close of philosophy. Object of philosophy, its principal divisions, and its relations 
with other sciences; psychology; logic; metaphysics; moral philosophy; history of 
philosophy; Latin and French dissertations; reading of philosophical works in Greek, 
Latin, and French; modem languages, the same as in the class of rhetoric; contem- 
porary history and geography; review of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and cosmog- 
raphy ; physics ; chemistry ; natural histoiy. 

Drawing, singing, and gymnastics are obligatory in all the classes of 
the lyc^es. 

PRESENT OOTTDITION OP COMMUNAL COLLEGES. 

The number of communal colleges was 252 in 1876, against 251 in 
1865. Their total income in 1876 amounted to 13,150,687 francs and the 
expenditure to 12,358,401 francs. 

The charges for board in the communal colleges are, at Paris, 629 
francs 5 at Bordeaux, 516 francs; at Toulouse, 468 francs. The tuition 
fees are, at Paris, 104 francs; at Bordeaux, 108 francs ; at Toulouse, 102 
francs. 

The state subsidies amounted to 473,558 francs in 1876 and the com- 
munal subsidies to 3,492,801 francs. 

The communal colleges do not all have the higher classes. Some have 
all except the highest class, some the two or three lowest classes, and 
three have only the preparatory class. Only 142 of the 251 colleges 
have a complete course and prepare for the degree of bachelor of let- 
ters and bachelor of science. v 

Saldhries of teachers. — The principals receive from 2,600 to 7,000 francs, 
but if the college is managed on their own account they have only the 
profits derived from the boarding establishment. 

The salaries of full professors range from 6,000 to 7,500 francs ; of 
division professors, from 5,000 to 5,500 francs; of professors of physics, 
from 1,400 to 3,000 francs; of elementary professors, from 500 to 2,500 
francs; of teachers of modern languages, from 1,000 to 3,000 francs. 

The teaching force of the communal colleges consists of 252 principals 
and 2,650 professors and assistants. 

The total number of pupils of the communal colleges was 38,236 at 
the end of 1876. Of this number, 14,992 were in the classical depart- 
ment, 14,012 in the department of modern languages and natural sciences, 
and 9,232 in the primary department. In 1865, there were 33,038 pupils, 
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viz, 15,943 in the classical, 11,880 in the modem language, and 5^15 
in the primary department. 

The eoorae of study in the commonal colleges is substantially the 
same as in the lyc^es, but the instruction in the latter is generally con- 
sidered more thorough than in the former. 

PBIYATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The number of private secondary schools was 803 in 1876 against 935 
in 1805. Of these 803 schools, 494 were under lay and 309 under eccle - 
siastical control. There is an increase of 31 ecclesiastical and a decrease 
of 103 lay institutions since 1805. 

The total number of pupils in 1870 was 78,005, against 77,900 in 1805. 
Of the 78,005 pupils in 1870, 31,249 were in lay and 40,810 iu ecclesias- 
tical institutions. The decrease in the number of pupils in lay schools 
amounts to 11,700 since 1805, while the increase in the ecclesiastical 
schools during the same period amounts to 11,919. 

Of the ecclesiastical secondary schools the different religious orders 
had 89 in 1870, against 43 in 1805. The total number of pupils in these 
89 schools was 19,901. 

The following departments had the largest number of private second- 
ary schools in 1870: Seine, 157; Bouches-du-Bh6ne, 39 ; Bh6ne, 34; 
Gironde, 33; Seine-et-Oise, 25 ; Haute-Garonne, 23 ; Nord, 20; Pas-de- 
Galais, 19; Seine-Inf<^rieure, 19 ; H^rault, 10; Aisne, 15. 

Seventy-two of the 803 private secondary schools received a subsidy 
from the communes. 

The total number of teachers in private secondary schools was 0,201 
in 1870, viz, 2,500 (115 of whom were priests) in the lay and 3,701 
(2,940 of whom were priests) in the ecclesiastical institutions.. 

The average charges for board and tuition were in lay institutions 054 
francs and in ecclesiastical institutions 343 francs a year. Half board- 
ers paid 330 in lay and 342 francs in ecclesiastical institutions; day 
scholars, 119 francs in lay and 113 in ecclesiastical institutions. 

Tahle shomng the total expenditure for secondary edtication in 1870. 



Amounts coDtributed by — 



The state 

Departments 
Commnnes .. 
Families 

Total. - 



Francs. 



5,568,336 

468,272 

4, 280, 247 

65, 605, 929 



75, 922, 784 
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In 11 departments the expenses exceeded 1,000,000 francs 



Departments. 



Seine 

Nord 

Gironde 

Rh6ne 

Haute-Garonne ... 

Pas-de-Calais 

Bouche8-du-Rh6ne 
Seine-Inf6rieure .. 

8omme 

Seine-et-Oise 

H6rault 



Francs. 



20, 182, 431 
2, 699, 396 
2,689,758 
1,892,264 
1,837,678 
1,550,662 
1, 563, 150 
1,420,509 
1, 392, 501 
1,309,993 
1,268,205 



In 21 departments the expenses for secondary education ranged from 
600,000 to 1,000,000 francs ; in 18 departments, from 500,000 to 600,000 
fraDcs 5 in 25 departments, from 304,000 to 500,000 francs ; in 13 depart- 
ments, from 100,000 to 300,000 francs ; in 2 departments, Loz^re and 
Hautes-Alpes, the expenses were less than 100,000 francs. 

The total expenditure for secondary education in France was only 
64,464,573 francs in 1865. There was thus an increase in 1876 of 
11,458,211 francs. 

The average cost for boarders in lyc^es was 753 francs, in the commu- 
nal colleges 518 francs, in private lay schools 654 francs, and in private 
ecclesiastical schools 543 francs. The average tuition fees amounted 
to 113 francs in the lyc6es, 72 francs in the communal colleges, 119 
francs in the lay schools, and 133 francs in the ecclesiastical schools. 

COMPARISON OF THE CONDITION OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

IN 1865 AND IN 1876. 

In 1865 the number of establishments was 328, 77 lyc^es and 251 col- 
leges; in 1876 their number was 333, 81 lyc^es and 252 communal col- 
leges. There is thus an increase of 5 establishments, 4 lyc6es and 1 
college. Three lyc6es and 15 colleges were lost through the Franco- 
Prussian war. The number of pupils in 1865 was 65,668, 30,728 boarders 
and 34,940 day scholars; in 1876 the number was 79,231, 36,472 boarders 
and 42,759 day scholars. There were thus, on an average, 200 pupils 
for every school in 1865 and 238 in 1876. The number of pupils who 
received gratuitous instruction was 3,565 in 1865 and 7,542 in 1876. 

COMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDABY SCHOOLS. 

The total number of secondary schools in France was 1,136 in 1876, 
viz, 81 lyc6es, 252 communal colleges, 494 private lay schools, and 309 
private ecclesiastical schools. These institutions had 153,324 pupils: 

in lyc6es, 37,477; in colleges, 37,782; in private lay schools, 31,249; in 

private ecclesiastical schools, 46,816. 
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In the department of the Seine there is 1 secondary school to every 
14,700 inhabitants; Boaches-da-Bhdne, 1 to 12,939; Basses- Alpes, 1 to 
15,129; H6rault, 1 to 17,802; Haut-Rhin, 1 to 17,150; Haute-Garonne, 1 
to 18,374; Alpes-Maritimes, 1 to 18,509; Ehdne, 1 to 20,146; Gironde, 
1 to 19,871. 

In some departments secondary education is not so well developed* 
Haate-Loire has 1 secondary school to every 156,860 inhabitants; Loire^ 
1 to 147,653; Vendue, 1 to 102,945 ; AUier, 1 to 101,445 ; Cher, 1 to 86,403 ; 
Finist^re, 1 to 83,263; Cdtes-du-lirord, 1 to 78,869; Oantal, 1 to 77,028 j 
Corr^ze, 1 to 77,881 ; Ain, 1 to 73,092. 

As the iwpulation of France (including Algiers) in 187 J was 37,337,669 
and the number of pupils of secondary schools 153,324, there was 1 pupil 
to every 243 inhabitants. 

BEOENT CHANaES IN THE PBOOBAMME OF SEOONBABY SCHOOLS. 

The present government has in view the reform of all grades of 
schools. For the reform of primary schools two bills have passed the 
Chambers, the bill making education obligatory and gratuitous and the 
bill requiring every teacher to be provided with a government certificate 
of capacity. A third bill, making primary education unsectarian, is still 
pending. Secondary instruction has been improved by several ministe- 
rial decrees, the most recent of which is that of August 2, 1880, in which 
the minister makes the programme prepared by the new superior council 
of public instruction obligatory for the lyc^es and communal colleges. 
Following is a synopsis of the programmes adopted by the superior 
council of public instruction : 

After having prepared the coarse of study for the secondary schools, the superior 
council of public instruction has laid down the following principles on which the 
studies are henceforth to be conducted: 

(1) In all the courses of study and from the first start in the lower classes, the 
object of the instruction shall be to develop the judgment of the child as well as his 
memory and to drill him in expressing his thoughts. 

(2) The study of grammar should not be left to the diversity of methods and books. 
The pupil must have, for each period and for each language, a grammar adapted to 
his age and knowledge. 

(3) In the elementary classes only the indispensable rules are to be studied. This 
is in conformity with the principle that grammar must be learned through the lan- 
guage, and not the language through the grammar. The teacher must go from the 
text to the rule, from the example to the formula, from the concrete to the abstract. 

(4) For the same reasons an end must be put to the abuse of writing grammatical 
analyses, and, in general, to the abuse of all written exercises which may, with more 
advantage, be replaced by oral ^exercises, illustrations on the blackboard, interroga- 
tions, explanations of reading lessons and comments on the same. In the logical 
analysis the teacher must endeavor to distinguish above all the subject, the verb, and 
the attribute, and to point out the principal and subordinate clauses. 

(5) During the first three school years the French language must be studied in con • 
nection with the other elementary branches of the programme. The various oral and 
written French exercises will greatly facilitate the study of Latin in the sixth class 
(first year in Latin). 
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(6) The Latin grammair for the lower classes must also be yery simple. It is no 
longer to be a collection of rules indicating how to translate French into Latin. The 
grammar should, as much as possible, give the reason for each rule. In Latin, and 
later in Greek, just as previously in French, the rules must be derived from the clas- 
sical text instead of reading this text after the whole supply of abstract rules haa 
been exhausted. The principal object is to learn to translate from Latin into French ; 
the translation from French into Latin is to be regarded chiefly as a means of verifioa.- 
tion. 

(7) Oral translations from the French into Latin, under the direction of the teacher 
and during the class, must, therefore, be connected with the written translation made 
by the pupil alone. In a measure, as the pupils advance in age they do not require 
so much assistance and mast be accustomed to make personal efforts. The teacher 
may also read slowly a carefully prepared text to his pupils and require them to trans- 
late it into Latin as fast as he reads it. 

(8) The true object of Latin composition and translation from French into Latin 
being to ascertain and increase results acquired, thorough explanation of the classical 
text shall henceforth occupy the largest space in literary studies. As soon, however, 
as the pupil is sufficiently familiar with Latin it is useful to make him sometimes 
express his ideas in that language. For the Latin narrations in the second class and 
the discourses in the class of rhetoric there shall, therefore, be shorter Latin composi- 
tions on various subjects and at briefer intervals. The French compositions in the dif- 
ferent grades shall no longer consist exclusively of narrations, discourses, and letters* 
All subjects which tend to stimulate reflection, to form the taste, to strengthen the 
judgment, shall be used in the exercises of the class. In the rhetoric class the sub- 
jects for composition shall be especially of a literary character. 

(9) Literal translations should be the exception and only made use of for a few 
passages. 

(10) The use of too complete and detailed dictionaries should be considerably re- 
stricted ; they prevent the pupil from making efforts himself, since they contain the 
solution of almost all the difficulties and even the translation of many passages. 
Small dictionaries ought to suffice. Good translations of the classical text may be 
tolerated. 

(11) The practice of composing Latin verses shall henceforth be discontinued. 
More stress shall be laid on the study of French versification. The most talented 
pupils may, however, be allowed to write Latin verses. 

(12) The study of history in the higher classes should tend more to develop knowledge 
of the institutions and customs of nations and concern itself a little less with their 
wars. The history of France should show, above all, the general development of 
French institutions from which our modern society has sprung, and it should inspire 
the pupil with respect and attachment for the principles upon which this society is 
founded. 

(13) Written exercises are to be reduced in extent. Oral lessons and interrogations 
should occupy most of the time in all the classes. 

(14) The council thinks that the majority of modifications to be introduced will 
require more direct participation on the part of the pupil and more frequent interven- 
tion on the part of the teacher during the lessons. The council, therefore, recom- 
mends a subdivision of the larger classes of the lyc^es. 

(15) The council recommends that the lessons in history and in the sciences be given 
by special professors as soon as the administration shall have a sufficient number of 
teachers and adequate resources. 

The following is the course of studies prepared for French lyc^es and 
communal colleges by the superior council of public instruction^ and 
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made obligatory by M. Jules Ferry, minister of public instruction and 
fine arts, August 2, 1880 : 

COURSE OF STUDIES — ELElfENTART DIVISION. 

Preparatory class {for pupils 8 years old), 

French language (10 hours) : Reading, writing, recitation, explanation of each word 
and sentence ; grammar, explanation of the most elementary rules ; oral and written 
language lessons and spelling; formation of sentences; comments on reading lessons. 

History (2 hours) : Biographies of celehrated men of ancient and modem times; rep- 
etition by the pupils of short historical accounts given by the teacher. 

Geography (2 hours)'. Elementary notions of natural geography. (The teacher wiU 
define, and make the pupils understand by means of descriptions and examples, the 
meaning of the principal terms of physical geography, and indicate on the globe and 
the map the situation of the continents and especially the position of Europe and 
France.) Elements of physical geography of France, especially of the commune and 
the department. 

Sciences {^ hours)'. Whole numbers ; mental arithmetic ; object lessons. 

Modem languages {German or English^ 4 hours): Readers for beginners. 

Drawing (2 hours) : Elements of drawing. 

Eighth class {for pupils 9 years old ). 

French language (10 hours): Reading, writing, recitation, explanation of each word 
and sentence; grammar, application of the rules; exercises of style and spelling; 
comments on reading lessons. 

History (2 hours): Summary of the history of France to the accession of Henry lY ; 
simple historical accounts by the teacher and repetition by the pupils. 

Geography (2 hours): Elementary geography of the five parts of the world; princi- 
pal voyages of discovery ; celebrated navigators. 

Sciences (4 hours) : Arithmetic of whole numbers ; mental arithmetic ; elements of 
plane geometry ; elements of the natural history of animals and plants. 

Modem languages {German or English, 4 hours): Elements of grammar; reading and 
conversation ; explanation and recitation of easy authors ; formation of easy sen- 
tences. German : Selections of prose and poetry. English : Selections, Miss Edge- 
worth's select tales. 

Drawing (2 Ikours), 

Seventh class {pupils 10 years old), 

French language (8 hours) : Reading, writing, recitation, explanation of every word 
and sentence; grammar; language lessons and spelling; easy exercises in composition 
and written analysis of oral lessons in history. 

History (2 hours) : History of France from the accession of Henry IV to our times; 
historical accounts by the teacher and repetition by the class, either oral or in writing. 

Geography (2 hours) : Elementary geography of France. 

Sciences (4 hours) : Arithmetic of whole numbers and decimal numbers ; the metric 
system; geometrical figures; solids, explained by means of relief models; elements 
of the natural history of the soil and stones; elements of experimental sciences. 

Modem languages (4 hours): Elements of grammar; explanation and recitation of 
easy authors ; reading and conversation ; formation of sentences. German : Selections 
Krummacher's Parabeln. English: Selections; Day's Sandford and Merton; Miss 
Edgeworth's select tales. 

Drawing (2 hours). 

After the completion of the course in the seventh class the pupils are examined for 

a higher grade. 
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GRAMMAR DIVISION. 

Sixth olaes (pupils 11 years old), 

French language (3 hours) : Grammar; reading, recitation, and explanation of French 
authors; selections, prose and poetry; La Fontaine's Fables; language lessons and 
spellihg; easy compositions. 

JLaiin (10 hours): Grammar; Latin prosody; recitation and explanation of easy 
Latin authors; De Yiris Illustribus RomsB; translations into Latin, especially oral ; 
translations from Latin into French. Much time must be devoted to the preparation 
and explanation of the Latin text. 

History (2 hours) : Ancient history of eastern nations ; ancient geography. 

Geography (1 hour): General geography of Europe and the Mediterranean basin. 

Sciences (3 hours) : Arithmetic ; fractions ; geometry ; elementary instruction respect- 
ing the sphere; elements of physics and chemistry. 

Modem languages (3 hours): Grammar; explanation and recitation of authors; read- 
ing and conversation ; translations from the French into the foreign tongue, especially 
oral ; translations from the foreign tongue into French, especially oral. German au- 
thors: Selections; Campe f Robinson der Jttngere ; Herder and Liebeskind : Palmblat- 
ter; Mnsaens: Sammlung von Erzahlungen. English authors: Miss Edgeworth's se- 
lect tales; Aiken and Barbauld : Evenings at Home; Miss Comer: History of England. 

JDraunng (2 hours) : Graphic drawing (beyond the 22 regular school hours). 

Fifth class {pupils IS years old), 

French (3 hours) : Reading, explanation, and recitation of French authors ; selec- 
tions, prose and poetry ; F^nelon : T^ldmaque ; Buffon : selections ; Racine : Esther ; 
Boileau: Episodes duLutrin, Satires; languagelessons and spelling; easy compositions. 

Latin (10 hours): Grammar; review of the elements, syntax completed; etymology; 
prosody ; explanation and recitation of Latin authors ; selections ; Phasdrus : select 
fables ; Cornelius Nepos ; translations from French into Latin, especially oral ; trans- 
lations from Latin into French ; brief study of literary history, in connection with 
the explanation of texts. 

History (2 hours) : History of ancient Greece ; ancient geography. 

Geography (1 hour): Geography of Africa, Asia, America, and Australia. 

Sciences (4 hours) : Practical arithmetic ; elements of commercial arithmetic ; geome- 
try, measurement of surfaces and of simple volumes ; zoology. 

Modem languages (3 hours) : Grammar continued ; explanation and recitation of au- 
thors ; reading and conversation ; translations from French into foreign tongues and 
from foreign tongues into French. German authors: Selections; Kiebuhr: Helden- 
geschichte Griechenlands; Grimm: Yolkserzahlungen ; Andersen: Kindermahrchen. 
English authors : Selections ; Walter Scott : Tales of a Grandfather ; Hughes : Tom 
Brown's School Days at Rugby; Captain Cook's travels; Miss Corner: History of 
Greece. 
- Drawing (2 hours beyond the 22 regalar school hours). 

Fourth class {pupils 13 years old). 

French (3 hours) : Reading : explanation of French authors ; elements of French ety- 
mology ; laws governing the formation of French words ; words of popular and words 
of learned origin ; selections, prose and poetry ; Mme. de S^vign^ : Lettres choisies ; 
Voltaire: Charles XII; Racine: Athalie; Boileau; language lessons and spelling; 
brief study of literary history, in connection with the reading of authors ; French com- 
position. 

Latin (6 hours) : Review of grammar ; continuation of exercises on the vocabulary ; 
elements of prosody ; explanation and recitation of Latin authors ; Csdsar : De Bello 
GalUco ; Quintus Curtius ; Virgil: iEueid (books I and II) ; Ovid : Metamorphoses ; 
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oral and written translations from Fmnch into Latin ; translations from Latin into 
French ; elements of literary history in connection with the reading of authors. 

Greek (6 hours): Grammar: first elements; easy authors; selections; translations 
from French into Greek. 

Bistory (2 hours) : Roman history. 

Geography (1 hour) : Geography of France. 

Sciences (6 hours) : Arithmetic, elements ; plane geometry : first elements ; geology 
and botany. 

Modem languages {2 hours) >: German authors: Selections; Lessing's Fabeln ; Bene- 
dix: Haustheater; Kotzebue: Die kleine deutsche Stadt, Bauer und Stadter; Les- 
sing: Minna von Barnhelm. English authors: Selections; Daniel Defoe's Robinson 
Crusoe ; Irving : Travels of Christopher Columbus ; Pope : Windsor Forest ; Miss 
Comer: History of Rome. 

Drawing (2 hours beyond the 22 regular school hours). 

After the completion of the course in the fourth class an examination for a higher 
grade takes place. 

HIGHER DIVISION. 

Third class {pupils 14 years old), 

French (3 hours): Study of the French language; laws governing the formation 
of fYench words ; French prosody ; reading, explanation, and recitation of French 
authors; selections of French prose and poetry of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries; Bossuet: Discours sur Thistolre universelle 
(part III) ; Montesquieu : Grandeur et decadence des Remains ; Comeille : Horace, 
Cinna; Racine: Andromaque, Les Plaideurs; French exercises and compositions; 
analysis of French authors ; elements of French bibliography. 

Latin (5 hours) : Review of the grammar ; Latin prosody ; metrical exercises ; ex- 
planation and recitation of Latin authors ; Cicero : Pro Archia Poeta, De Suppliciis, 
De Senectute; Sallust; Livy, books XXI and XXII; Virgil: Eclogues, Georgics, 
^neid (books III, IV, and Y) ; translations from French into Latin and from Latin 
into French ; elements of Latin bibliography; analysis of authors. 

Greek (5 hours) : Grammar continued ; recitation of Greek authors ; etymology ; 
Lucian : Dialogues of the dead ; Herodotus : Selections ; Xenophon : Anabasis ; trans- 
lations from the Greek into French ; elements of Greek bibliography. 

History (3 hours) : History of Europe, and especially of France, from 395 to 1270. 

Geography (1 hour): Physical, political, and economical geography of Europe, 
exclusive of France. 

Sciences (3 hours) : Arithmetic and plane geometry ; elements of algebra ; physics : 
weight, equilibrium of liquids, heat. 

Modem languages (3 hours) : Grammar : Review of syntax ; formation of words > 
elements of prosody ; explanation and recitation of authors ; reading and conversa- 
tion; translations; brief bibliography. German authors: Selections; Goethe: Fran- 
zosischer Feldzug ; Chamisso : Peter Schlemihl ; Auerbach : Schwarz walder Dorf- 
geschichten; Schiller: Wilhelm Tell, Maria Stuart. English authors: Selections; 
Macaulay: History of England, first volume; Walter Scott: A novel; Shakespeare: 
Julius Ciesar ; Dickens : History of England. 

Drawing (2 hours). 

Second class {pupils 15 years old). 

Drench (4 hours) : Study of the French language ; laws governing the formation of 
French words ; explanation and recitation of French authors ; selections, prose and 
poetry, of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries; Chan- 
son de Roland ; Joinville ; Montaigne : Extracts ; Comeille : Le Cid, NicomMe ; La 
Bruy^re ; Racine : Iphig^nie : Bossuet : Oraisons fun^bres ; Moli^re : L'Avare, Les 
Femmes Savantes; La Fontaine's Fables (the first six books); exercises and com- 
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positions; analysis of French authors; brief history of French Hterature till the death 
of Henry IV. 

Latin (4 hours) : Explanation and recitation of Latin authors ; prosody and metrical 
exercises ; Livy, books XXIII, XXIV, XXV ; Cicero : In Catilinam, Somnium Scipi- 
onis; Tacitus: Agricola, Annales (books I, II, and III); Virgil: ^neid (books VI, VII, 
and VIII) ; Horace : Odes ; translations, elements of Latin bibliography. 

Chreek (5 hours): Review of the grammar; recitation of Greek authors; exercises on 
the Greek vocabulary continued; Homer: Odyssey (books I, II, VI, XI and XII); 
Xenophon: Economics, Cyropcedia; Herodotus: Selections; Plutarch's lives: Alex- 
ander, Demosthenes, Cicero; Euripides: Iphigenia, Hecuba, Aloestes; Greek transla- 
tions; elements of Greek bibliography. 

History (3 hours) : History of Europe, and especially of France, from 1270 to 1610. 

Geography (1 hour) : Physical, political, and economical geography of Africa, Asia, 
America, and Australia; general means of communication on land and water; indica- 
tion of the great centres of production and commerce. 

Sciences (3 hours): Algebra; geometry; physics: optics, acoustics. 

Modem languages (3 hours): Review of the grammar; explanation and recitation of 
authors; reading and conversation; written and oral translations; compositions; ele- 
ments of literary history. German authors : Selections ; Gcethe : Gotz von Berlichingen, 
Reise nach Italien, Hermann und Dorothea; Schiller: Wallenstein, lyrische Poesie, 
Abfall der Kiederlaiide ; Hauff : Liohtenstein. English authors : Selections ; Dickens ; 
David Copperfield; Irving: Sketch Book; Goldsmith: The Deserted Village, The 
Traveller; Shakespeare: Macbeth; Walter Scott: A novel. 

Drawing (2 hours in addition to the 22 hours prescribed). 

Class of rhetoric (pupils 16 years old). 

French (5 hours) : Study of the French language ; compositions ; explanation and 
recitation of authors ; selections of prose and poetry of the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
centuries ; Pascal : Pens^es, Provinciales (I, IV, and XIII) ; Bossuet : Select sermons ; 
La Bruyfere ; F^nelon : Lettres h, Tacad^mie ; Buffon : Discours sur le style ; Voltaire : 
Sifeole de Louis XIV, select letters ; Comeille : Th^Atre ; Racine : Th^Atre ; Moli^re : 
Le Misanthrope, Tartuffe ; Boileau : Art po^tique ; La Fontaine's Fables (the last six 
books) ; discourses or French compositions ; literary analysis of French authors ; his- 
tory of French literature since the accession of Louis XIII. 

Latin (4 hours) : Explanation and recitation of Latin authors ; Cicero : Pro Milone^ 
second Philippic, select letters; Livy: (books XXVI to XXX); Tacitus: Annales (books 
XIV and XV) ; Pliny : Select letters ; Plautus : Extracts ; Terence : Adelphi ; Lucre- 
tius: Extracts; Virgil : ^neid (books IX to XII); Horace: Epistles; translations fix>ni 
Latin into French ; Latin composition ; literary analysis of Latin authors ; elements of 
Latin bibliography. 

Greek (4 hours) : Explanation and recitation of Greek authors ; Thucydides : Ex- 
tracts : Demosthenes : Philippics, Discourse on the Crown ; Plato : Crito, Apology ; 
Homer: Iliad (books I, II, XVIII, and XXII); -^schylus: Extracts; Sophocles: (Edi- 
pus, Antigone ; Xenophon : Memorabilia ; Aristophanes : Extracts ; translations from 
Greek into French ; elements of Greek bibliography. 

History and geography (4 hours) : History of Europe and especially of France from 
1610 to 1789; physical, political, administrative, and economical geography of France 
and her colonial possessions. 

Sciences (3 hours) : Geometry ; cosmography ; physics : magnetism, electricity. 

Modern languages (3 hours) : Composition ; explanation and recitation of authors ; 
reading and conversation ; written and oral translations from the French into foreign 
languages ; translations from foreign languages into French ; elements of literary his- 
tory in connection with reading. German authors : Selections ; Lessing : Hamburg- 
ische Dramaturgic; GoBthe: Tasso, Iphigenie, lyrische Poesie ; Schiller: Die Brant von 
Messina, Der dreissigjahrige KriiBg. English authors: Selections; Dickens: Nicholas 
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Nicldeby ; Walter Soott: The Sootoh Puritans; Shakespeare: Henry YIII, Richard in, 
Otbello ; Byron : Childe Harold. 
jyratoing (2 Iwwra). 

Class of philosophy (8 hours a week), 

Conrse of philosophy : psychology, logic, morals, history of philosophy ; elementary 
notions of political economy ; French dissertations. Fremh authors : Descartes : Dis- 
couiB snr la m^thode, Premiere meditation; Leibnitz: Monadologie. {One hour): 
Explanation of Latin and Greek authors. Latin authors : Cicero : De Legibus (book I) ; 
Seneca : De Vita Beata. Greek authors : Plato : Republic (book YUI) ; Aristotle : 
Bthics. 

History (3 hours): History of France and contemporary history from 1789 to the 
adoption of the present constitution in 1875. 

Sciences (9 hours): Review of the mathematical, physical, and natural sciences; 
elements of mechanics; chemistry; anatomy and physiology of animals and plants. 

Modem languages (1 hour): German authors: Selections of a philosophical character; 
GcBthe: Faust (Part I); Lessing: Laocoon; correspondence between Schiller and 
G<Bthe, extracts ; Herder : Ideas concerning the Philosophy of the History of Humanity ; 
Schiller^ Esthetic works. English authors: Selections of a philosophical character; 
Bacon: Essays; Pope: Essay on Criticism; Macaulay: History of England; John 
Stuart Mill: Liberty. 

Drawing (2 hours). 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

The bill to establish public secondary schools for girls became a law 
in IN'oyember, 1880. The state will establish and support schools at 
Paris, Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, Bheims, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Nancy, Nantes, and Bouen. The departments and communes will be 
aided by the state if they establish secondary schools for girls in other 
places. The subjects of instruction are obligatory and optional. The 
obligatory branches are: The French language, history of the French 
language aud literature, philosophy, national history; a synopsis of 
general history, geography, arithmetic; the elements of physical and 
natural sciences; hygiene and elements of nursing, domestic economy; 
German, English, Italian, or Spanish common law, and needle-work. 
The optional branches will be determined for each school by its director, 
with the approval of the minister of public instruction. 

A course of pedagogy is to be attached to each school for such pupils 
as desire to prepare themselves for the school service. 

The teaching staflf consists of male and female teachers, but whenever 
a leason is given by a male teacher the presence of a female teacher is 
obligatory. 

The new secondary schools are to be boarding and day schools. 

An amendment, offered in the Senate, to make religious instruction a 
regular branch of instruction in these schools was rejected by a vote of 
142 to 126. 
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The following is an abstract of the report on superior instraction made 
by M. Bardoux, minister of public instruction, worship, and the fine arts, 
to the President of the French Eepublic.^ 

ORiaiN OF StrPERIOB INSTEUCTION: 

During the Botnan domination the principal cities of Gaul had an offi- 
cially organized educational sysfcem; but after the invasion of the bar- 
barians the traces of it disappeared, and the churches with the monastic 
orders were the only places where some vestiges of the ancient culture 
are to be found. 

Gharlemagne made great efforts to revive education, and under the 
name of the Palatine School founded an establishment of which Alcuin 
was the first director and which has by some been considered the germ 
of the University of Paris. 

It does not, however, appear that Gharlemagne intended to concen- 
trate in the Palatine School all the elements of restoration which were 
at his disposal. On his return from Bome, in 786, he addressed a cir- 
cular to the bishops and abbots requesting them to promote the estab- 
lishment of schools; he urges them to join their efforts with his for the 
revival of letters in his states. "It is necessary," he says, "to select 
as teachers men who are both able and willing to learn and also de- 
sirous of instructing others. It is our wish that, like true soldiers of 
the church, you should be pious, learned, and chaste, that is, leading 
good lives; you should also be wise, that is eloquent. Fail not to send 
a copy of this letter to all your suf&agans and to all the monasteries." 
(Pertz, Monumenta Germanise Historica, t. III.) Other decrees fol- 
lowed this, and the clergy, responding to Charlemagne's appeal, estab- 
lished schools by the side of their churches, abbeys, and even small 
country presbyteries. 

We read the following in a pastoral letter of Theodulphus, bishop of 
Orleans*. "The priests shall open schools in town and rural districts, 
and if any one of the faithful wishes to intrust to them his children for 
instruction they shall not refuse to receive and teach them, but, on the 
contrary, they shall instruct them with perfect charity, requiring no 
pay except what parents may offer them voluntarily and through 

^Statistiqne de renseignement sup^rieur: enseignement, examens^ grades, recettes 
et d^penseB, en 1876; actes administratifs josqu^en aotlt 1878. Paris, 1878. 
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affection.'' M. Gaizot (Histoire de la civilisation en France, 23® legon) 
makes on this passage the following remark: "Here the faithful in gen- 
eral, the entire people, are meant, not only the people in the towns, but 
also the people in the country, who were the most neglected in regard 
to education.'' Louis le D6bonnaire, Charles le Ohauve especially, and 
Oarloman continued the work commenced by Charlemagne; afterwards 
science and letters were again left to themselves, and were only repre- 
sented by a few teachers at Eheims, Compifegne, Laon, and elsewhere. 

In the twelfth century, however, E6n6 d'Auxerre teaches at Paris, 
Gillaume de Champaux and his disciple, Abailard, succeed him; after- 
wards, with many others, we find Pierre Lombard, bishop of Paris, the 
author of the Sententiarum Libri IV, the authority of which later was 
superseded by the Decretum of Gratian. The schools of the cloisters of 
Notre Dame, of Sainte-Genevieve, and of Saint- Victor formed from 
that time as many independent and rival centres of education, which 
were only united into one corporation towards the second half of the 
twelfth century, and styled by Mathieu Paris the Consortium electorum 
magistrorum. 

The first privileges of this association are laid down in the diploma of 
Philippe Auguste of the year 1200, in which the scholastic and political 
prerogatives of the rector are defined. It was, however, only in the 
year 1215 that Eobert de Courjon, cardinal of Saint-!6tienne, legate of 
the Holy See, gave his first statutes to the Consortium electorum 
magistrorum, which was henceforth divided into faculties and took the 
name of University of Studies or simply University. It is indeed re- 
markable that the division of pupils into provinces or nations preceded 
the creation of the faculties. 

The University was reformed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries by Innocent III and Urban V, apparently without the interference 
of the royal authority, and, in case of difficulties, it was the Holy See 
which solved them by virtue of its own authority, continuing to make 
use of a patronage of which we find the first indication in 1132 at the 
time of the quarrel between Professor Galon and the bishop of Paris. 
But at the Eenaissance, and even before this period, royalty reclaimed its 
rights ; thus, in 1489, we see the president of the Paris parliament, Pierre 
Boschet, directed, in the name of the King, to reform the University of 
Orleans ; the letters of April 28, 1412, declared the parliamentary court 
alone competent to investigate the affairs of the University; in 1452, 
Charles VII appointed a commission which was to assist Cardinal d'Es- 
touteville, legate of Pope IN'icholas V, in the third reform of the Univer- 
sity ; finally, in 1595, Henry IV ordered a new revision of the University 
statutes, which were registered by the Parliament September 3, 1698, 
and published in the general assembly of the University September 18, 
1600. Crevier, after having given the names of the royal commission- 
ers, adds: "It will be seen that in this case the authority of the King 
acts alone, without the concurrence of the Pope. This is a remarkable 
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circumstance, and one which should not be overlooked. The first reforms 
had been made either by the Popes themselves or by their legates, with- 
out the interference of the secular power. In the reform of 1452, Charles 
VII joined his commissioners to the papal legate, but the latter presided; 
it is he who speaks in the statutes and who decrees as legislator, with 
the advice of the commissioners, whose powers did not extend be- 
yond the privileges emanating from the royal authority. From this 
time the mode of thinking changed: secular power regained its rights, 
and the kings finally understood that it was their privilege to give laws 
to an institution established in their cai)ital for the education of their 
salgects. Since the reform by Cardinal d'Estouteyille, we no longer see 
the University applying to the Pope for regulations. It always applies 
to the royal authority, and more recently, in 1575 and 1577, the Parlia- 
ment passed two decrees respecting its management." 

But if the documents to which we have referred authorize us to say 
that from the sixteenth century royalty took under its tutelage both 
the studies and the discipline of the universities, there is nothing that 
indicates the action of a special agent having definite power from the 
sovereign to control the conduct of these establishments. Indeed, the 
legates and the parliaments are the instruments appointed by the two 
associated authorities ; afterwards the parliaments became decidedly the 
organs of commanding royalty. 

The intervention of the Holy See in university affairs was, however, 
not always considered superfluous, for the University of Dijon was 
founded in 1722 by letters patent of Louis XV and a bull of Innocent 
XIII. 

There were in France 23 universities before 1789 : 

Paris : The University began apparently towards the end of the reign 
of Louis-le-Jeune, who died in 1180; its legal organization and its first 
statutes are anterior to 1200, the reign of Philippe- Auguste. The 
University of Paris included the following faculties in 1789 : Theology, 
8 professors, viz, four of the house of Navarre and 3 of the house ' of 
Sorbonne, and, besides, a professor of Hebrew ; law, 7 professors, 1 
of whom was for French law, and of agr6g6s ; medicine, 6 professors 
(pathology, physiology, surgery, materia medica, chemical and galen- 
ical pharmacy, surgery explained in the French language), with instruc- 
tion in chemistry and obstetrics for midwives. The faculty of arts was 
composed of 2 professors of eacli of the following ten colleges, founded 
in the years mentioned : College d'Harcourt, 1280 ; College du Cardi- 
nal Lemoine, 1302; College de Xavarre, 1304; College de Montaigu, 
1314; College du Plessis-les-Tours, 1322 ; College de Lisieux, 1330; Col- 
lege de la Marche, 1402; College de Louis-le-Grand, 1560, under the 
name of College de Clermont; College des Grassins, 1509; College 
Mazarin, 1001. 

There were, besides, 30 colleges for bursars of all kinds, which were 
abolished in 1769, and almost all united to the College Louis-le-Grand 
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by letters patent of June 26 of the same year. The number of bursars 
in all the colleges was 541. 

Aix : Founded in 1413 by Louis II, Count of Provence, confirmed by 
Pope A-lexander V, and reorganized by letters patent of King Henry 
IV in October, 1603. It included the following faculties : Theology, 2 
professors; law, 5 professors; medicine, 4 professors. 

Angers : Founded in 1398 by Louis II, Duke of Anjou. It included 
the following faculties: Theology, 2 professors; law, 8 professors, later 
reduced to 4, 1 of whom was for French law ; medicine, all the phy- 
sicians established at Angers ; arts, the professors of the college. 

Besangon: Established at Gray by Otho, Count of Burgundy, 
towards the year 1280, transferred to D61e by Philippe-le-Bon, Duke of 
Burgundy, in 1400, and definitely established at Besanjon by the Em- 
peror Ferdinand in 1564 and by Louis XIV in 1690. It iucluded in 1789 
faculties of theology, 2 professors; law, 4 professors; and medicine, 3 
professors. There was, besides, at Besangon a school of surgery, 
founded by letters patent of 1773, and which was composed of 6 demon- 
strators. 

Bordeaux : Founded in 1441 by Pope Eugene IV, at the request of 
otficers of the municipality^, who were made its patrons, and confirmed 
by Louis XI in 1473. It included faculties of theology, 6 professors, 
viz, 1 royal professor and 5 conventuals ; law, 5 professors, 1 of them 
for French law ; medicine, 2 professors ; and arts, 2 professors. 

Bourges: Founded in 1461 by Louis XI and his brother, the Duke 
of Berry. It included the following faculties: Theology, 2 i^rofessors; 
law, 5 professors ; medicine, 4 professors ; and arts. In 1754 the Chan- 
cellor de Lamoignon wrote to the professors : "Gentlemen : Complaints 
have reached me that your university grants diplomas of master of arts 
to candidates who have not passed any examination and who are some- 
times unable to produce any certificate of studies pursued at a university. 
It was on the ground of similar abuses that the King determined, some 
y^ars ago, to suppress the University of Cahors, and it would grieve me 
very much if the University of Bourges should meet the same fate.'- 

Cahors : Founded by Pope John XXII, suppressed by Louis XV. 

Caen : Founded by Henry VI, King of England, in January, 1431 ; 
confirmed by the Popes Eugene iV, Mcholas V, Calixtus III, Pius 
II, and Innocent VIII; reorganized in 1450 by Charles VII, King of 
France, at the request of the states of IN^ormandy. It included facul- 
ties of theology, 3 professors ; law, 5 professors and 8 assistants ; medi- 
cine, 5 professors ; and arts, 12 professors of the three colleges of the 
university. The professors charged with the teaching of mathematical 
and physical sciences, history, philosophy, and French and ancient lit- 
erature must not be confounded with the so-called regents, who were 
only employed in the elementary classes. 

Bijan: Founded by Louis XV in 1722 and by a bull of Pope Inno- 
<5ent XIII. It included a faculty of law, composed of 5 professors. 
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Douai: Founded by PhDippe II, King of Spain, January 19, 1561; 
confirmed by Pope Pius V in 1561). It included faculties of theology, 
5 professors; law, 5 professors ; medicine, 3 professors; arts, 4 profess- 
ors, 1 of them for the Hebrew language. 

Montpellier: Tliis university was composed of four faculties, which 
were founded at different periods. These were as follows : (1) Theology, 
instituted in 1421, by Pope Martin V, 2 professors, appointed after com- 
petition. (2) Law, the origin of which is traced as far back as the middle 
of the twelfth ceutury, when, it is said, Placentius taug^it here Roman 
law; the popes granted the faculty very rare privileges ; at the period of 
the Revolution it was composed of 5 professors. (3) Medicine, which 
formed a distinct body. In the bull of February, 1220, Pope Honorius III 
speaks of it as a university. In 1498 it was composed of four chairs, 
created by Louis XII; in 1592 Henry IV created a lifth chair for anat- 
omy and botany; in 1597 a sixth chair was created for surgery and 
pharmacy; in 1G80 a seventh chair, for chemistry; and, finally, in 1715, 
a chair for practical medicine. Besides the faculty of medicine, an edict 
of 1741 instituted a school of surgery, composed of 5 professors, acting as 
demonstrators, with as many assistants. (4) Arts, founded^ it is thought, 
by Pope Nicholas IV, in 1289 ; it was composed of 2 professors. 

Nancy: Founded in 1572, at Pont-a-Mousson, by Duke Charles III 
and the Cardinal of Lorraine; transferred to Nancy by letters patent of 
August 3, 1768. It included the following faculties : Theology, 2 pro- 
fessors; law, 4 professors; medicine, 4 professors;^ arts, professors of 
the college, founded in 1610 by Porcelets, bishop of Toul. 

Nantes: Founded by the Dukes of Brittany, John V and Francis I, 
and definitely established by Pope Pius II, in 1460, at the request of the 
Duke Francis II. It included faculties of theology, 3 professors; law 
(transferred to Rennes in 1735), 5 professors ; medicine, all the medical 
professors of Nantes, 4 of whom were each time designated to lecture, 
and, besides, a school of surgery, with 5 demonstrators; arts, the pro- 
fessors of the college. 

Orleans: Founded in 1305, by Pope Clement V, who, having him- 
self studied under the direction of the professors of law of this city, 
authorized them to constitute themselves into a university. It was 
confirmed in 1312 by King Philippe-le-Bel, who restricted the papal 
privileges and placed its members under the jurisdiction of the provost. 
It included a faculty of law, composed of 5 professors. It possessed a 
library of from 4,000 to 5,000 volumes, which had been founded in 1566 
by the celebrated German jurist Giphanius. 

Pan: Founded in 1722 by Louis XV. It included a faculty of the- 
ology, 2 professors, and a faculty of civil and canon law, 4 professors. 

1 To this faculty was annexed a college of surgery, created by letters of the King 

of June, 1770, and confirmed in November, 1771 ; it had 5 chairs. There was, besides, 

a college of medicine, founded in 1752 by King Stanislas, and united to the faculty of 

medicine. Its large revenues enabled it to procure a fine library, a botanical garden, 

and a chemical ]ab3ratory. 
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Perpignan : rounded by Peter III, King of Aragon, in April, 1349, 
and confirmed, the same year, by Pope Clement VI, who authorized it to 
teach all the sciences, except theology; but Pope Nicholas V authorized 
it, by a bull of August, 1447, to include theology in the course of study, 
and granted it the same privileges enjoyed by the University of Toii- 
lonse. As, in consequence of the war of the Spanish succession, the uni- 
versity lost the large revenues from the states of Catalonia, Louis XV 
made good this loss by his munificent donations in 1759. 

Poitiers: Founded by a bull of Clement VII, of May 29, 1431, at the 
request of King Charles Yll^ who confirmed this establishment the same 
yoar. According to the papal bull it was to be composed of four facul- 
ties and constituted like the University of Toulouse. Its faculties were 
theology, 2 professors ; law, 4 chairs, one of them for civil law, founded 
in 1679; arts, 3 professors, who were the professors of the college; and 
medicine, discontinued before 1789 for want of means. 

Bheims : Founded in 1547 by the Cardinal of Lorraine, by virtue of a 
bull of Pope Paul III and of letters patent of Henry II. It included 
faculties of theology, 2 professors; law, 4 professors; medicine, 3 pro- 
fessors; and arts, 8 professors. 

Strasburg : Lutheran University, founded in 1538 by the municii>al 
senate and confirmed by Louis XIV in 1681^ It received its first privi- 
leges iu 1566 from the Emperor Maximilian II. It included 4 faculties, 
composed of 20 i>rofessors, who conferred degrees on Lutherans and 
Catholics and who were invested with the title of canons of St. Thomas, 
because the revenues of this collegiate church had be^n added to those 
of the university. Strasburg had also a Catholic university, founded by 
Cardinal von Furstenberg and confirmed by Louis XIV. It included a 
faculty of theology and a faculty of arts. 

Toulouse: Founded in 1215 by Philippe- Auguste, endowed in 1228 
with 4,000 silver marks by Raymond VII, Count of Toulouse, confirmed 
in 1233 by Pope Gregory IX. It included faculties of theology, 3 per- 
petual professors and 6 conventual professors; law, 6 professors, the 
most celebrated for this branch in France; medicine, 5 professors and a 
demonstrator of anatomy. There was, besides, a school of surgery, 
composed of 6 i)rofessors and several assistant demonstrators; arts, 16 
professors. 

Valence: Established first at Grenoble in 1339 by the Dauphin Hum- 
bert II, transferred to Valence by letters patent of Louis XI — then a 
dauphin — ot July 26, 1452, confirmed by the bull of Pius II, in May, 
1459, and by Charles VIII, December 3, 1490. It included four facul- 
ties. 

Independently of the universities and their colleges, primary instruc- 
tion was given in the numerous schools under the patronage of the 
bishops or supported by the communes. At the states general of Or- 
leans a request was made by the third estate " that a prebend be set apart 
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in every cathedral or collegiate church for the support of a preceptor, 
whose duty it should be to iustruct the young gratuitously and without 
a salary. The preceptor was to be elected by the combined votes of the 
canons, mayors, aldermen, and forty persons from the neighborhood." 
At the same period (1560) the nobility wanted to make education obliga- 
tory, securing the aid of parents by means of fines. The attempt was / 
repeated at the states general of Blois (1576 and 1588). 

THE REGIME FROM 1791 TO 1808. 

The institution of a central administnition of the faculties, colleges, 
and schools dates from the end of the last century. Article VII of the 
decree of April 27 and May 26, 1791, assigned to the minister of the 
interior the task of maintaining provisionally the laws relative to pub- 
lic instruction and education. Does it follow that the temporary "power 
to execute the school laws given to the minister conferred upon that 
officer at the same time complete power over educational aifairs f This 
may be doubted, for the decree of December 22, 1789, had intrusted to 
the departmental administrations, under the authority and inspection of 
the King, as supreme chief of the nation and the general administra- 
tion, " the superintendence of public education and of political and 
moral instruction." It would seem, therefore, from the wording of this 
decree that the intention was to decentralize, and not to place in One 
hand the direction of schools of all kinds. The assembly had reserved 
the right to examine this question more thoroughly, and, as it did not 
know which system to adopt, it decided to make no immediate change 
(decree of September 26, 1791), but directed the committee on the con- 
stitution to bring in a bill in harmony with the new order of things. 

The report Talleyrand made is a very instructive document on many 
points. The first object of this report is to make us acquainted with 
the condition of the different scholastic institutions existing in 1790. 
In this respect the report is not always accurate. The second part of the 
report contains a plan of national education and indicates the means of 
providing for the direction of educational affairs by the organization of a 
council whose duty it should be to regulate education in general. Dif- 
fering from Mirabeali, who intrusts to the legislative body the annual 
election of members of this council, Talleyrand confers the right of 
appointment upon the King. 

The Constituent Assembly separated without agreeing upon any plan* 

The succeeding assembly agreed upon the appointment of a special 

committee of public instruction, composed of twenty-four members, 

among whom were Lac6pMe, Gaudin, Prieur, Condorcet, Quatremere, 

Brissot, Guadet, Pastoret, Carnot. Condorcet, resuming the work of 

Talleyrand, proposed still more radical measures, but the legislative 

corps separated before the reform projects were definitely agreed upon. 

The Convention, which made itself master of all public affairs, divided 

them into twenty-one committees, among which we find the committee 
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of public instruction, instituted by decree of October 2, 1792. This 
committee was subdivided into thirteen sections, viz: (1) General or- 
ganization of public instruction ; commission to prepare for composi- 
tion or examination such elementary works as the public schools re- 
quired; (2) Moral education; organization and management of the dif- 
ferent schools; the control over boarding schools; responsibility which 
may be exacted from those who keep boarding pupils; private schools 
and their relation to public institutions; (3) Physical education; (4) 
Education of women; (6) Education of orphans, the congenital blind, 
and deaf-mutes; (6) Industrial education; (7) Travellers, libraries, 
museums, collections, general correspondence; mode of instruction in 
different grades; mode of instruction in places where the French lan- 
guage is little used; (8) Examinations, prizes and rewards; revision of 
the laws relative to patents, and the bureau of commerce; (9) National 
festivals; (10) Appointthent of persons to vacant situations; first or- 
ganization of the national society and of all grades of instruction; (11) 
Salaries and pensions ; bursaries attached to the establishments of the 
old regime; (12) Bibliography; general catalogue of all the libraries 
and of the religious and other suppressed institutions;^ (13) Finances 
and revenues of public institutions of learning.^ 

By decree of the 13th germinal, year II (April 2, 1794), based on the 
report of Oarnot, the provisional executive council and the six minis- 
tries were abolished and replaced by twelve commissions. One of these 
commissions was charged with the control of public instruction; it was 
composed of two members and an assistant, who acted as secretary and 
keeper of the archives of the commission. It was charged with the pres- 
ervation of national monuments, public libraries, museums, cabinets of 
natural history, and valuable collections, with the superintendence of 
schools and the methods of instruction, with everything relating to in- 
ventions and scientific researches, with the fixing of weights and meas- 
ures, with theatres and national festivals, with the arrangement of sta- 
tistics of population and of political economy. The twelve commissions 
corresponded with the committee of public safety, to which they were 



^The object of this work was to show the literary wealth of the republic, to form 
valuable collections of books for each department, and to arrange for the sale of all 
such works as the commiasion charged with their examination should deem advisable. 
The National Almanac of the year II (1794- 95) announces that this work wa« already 
considerably advanced. 

2 This committee was comi)osed of twenty-six members; the most prominent were 
David, Guyton Morveau, Fourcroy, Gr^goire, and Lakanal. The ministry of the in- 
terior is the agent of this committee for all the affairs of public instruction, and the 
powers of the third division of this department are indicated as follows : Correspond- 
ence relating to public education and instruction; the sciences, arts, academies, thea- 
tres; national libraries; national museum; rewards bestowed on artists; commission 
of monuments; public buildings and monuments; operations relative to weights and 
measures; manufactures of St^vres, Gobelins, «fec.; the administration of the Tuileriest 
the Louvre and its dependencies, the national buildings outside of Paris and formerly 
depending on the civil list ; the furniture store-room. 
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sabordinate. The members of the commission and their assistants were 
appointed by the National Convention on the nomination of the com- 
mittee of public safety. The salary of each of the commissioners was 
12,000 francs and that of the assistants 8,000 francs. The commission- 
ers of public instruction and their assistants were appointed on the 26th 
fructidor, year II (September 12, 1794). 

Under this organization were passed all the laws resi>ecting education, 
most of which, however, remained unexecuted. A commission of three 
members, subordinate to both the committee of public safety and the 
committee of public instruction, was a complication very different from 
the unity it had been sought to secure. We seek in vain in this system 
for what had been insisted upon two years before, namely "an authority 
free from political fluctuations, a guardian of educational traditions," in 
a word, a real council of public instruction. 

In the year IV (1795-'96), the ministries were reestablished, and the 
ministry of public instruction was again placed under the jurisdiction of 
the minister of the interior.^ 

This condition of alfairs lasted during the whole time of the Directory, 
A new era was inaugurated under the Consulate; a distinct ministry 
was not yet created, but a councillor of state was intrusted with educa- 
tional aflairs. This was not all : Bonaparte realized Richelieu's and 
Oondorcet's project, and charged the Institute of France to submit every 
liv^ years its views on the improvements which might be introduced 
into i)ublic instruction. (Decree of the 13th ventose, year X, March 3, ' 
1802.) 

A little later the general law of the 11th formal (April 30, 1802) be- 
came a decisive instrument of regeneration of our schools. This law 
provides, indeed, for the first time, for a complete organization of the 
teaching corps. The inspectors general of education, associated with 
the director, formed a permanent committee, to whom the law gave the 
power of presenting to the government the names of candidates for 
vacancies in the lyc^es and the special schools. By the law of the 22d 
ventose, year XII (March 12, 1804), which created the schools of law, 
the number of inspectors general was increased from three to eight. 
Public instruction still remained under the ministry of the interior, but 
the role of special director continued to grow in importance. 

UNIVERSITY OF 1808. 

The law of May 10, 1806, approved by imperial decree of the 20th, 
brought about a thorough change in our school system. 

Article I says: ^' There shall be formed under the name of Imperial 
University a body which shall have exclusive charge of public instruc- 
tion in the whole empire.^' 

Art. II. "The obligations assumed by the teaching force are civil, 
special, and temporary." 

^ In the year IX (1800-'01) there was in the ministry of the interior only one bureau 

for aU the pubUc school affairs. 
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According to the decree of March 17, 1808, no school may be estab- 
lished outside of the university without the sanction of its chief. !N"o 
one may teach unless he is a member of the university and a graduate 
of its faculties. The decree fixes the number of faculties at five : theology, 
law, medicine, sciences, and letters. 

The hierarchy of the central administration is regulated as follows : 
The grand master of the university, the chancellor, the treasurer, the 
council of the university, composed of thirty members and divided into 
five sections. 

The grand master makes all the appointments, confers all the dis- 
tinctions, and makes all the promotions in the university? He exercises 
a part of the disciplinary jurisdiction, calls the meetings of the council 
and presides over them.^ 

CHANGES FOLLOWING THE RESTORATION. 

There was every reason to fear that the fall of the university might 
follow that of Napoleon. His work was soon denounced as an instru- 
ment of power (instrument de regne). Although the total abolition 
of the university was demanded, there were men who successfully 
defended it at the sacrifice of its author. 

MM. Guizot and A. Eendu, whose sentiments were beyond suspicion, 
attached great value to the services of a body which had won the esteem 
of the country. We have been able to find in publications very little 
known at present some traces of their personal projects. M. Guizot 
expressed himself against absolute liberty, against the establishment 
of hostile schools which would divide the children as the parents are 
divided, for the creation of a staflf of teachers belonging to the state 
and recruited by state normal schools, for a superior educational council, 
and against a single chief, minister, or grand master. M. Rendu pre- 
sents a complete plan of reform. He maintains the university and its 
monopoly, the grand master, the council, and creates 21 academies. 

A royal decree of February 17, 1815, indicated the intentions of the 
new regime : 

« 

"Having been informed of the condition of public instruction in our kingdom," says 
Louis XVIII, " we observe that it is based upon laws which weref more intended to 
serve the political aims of the government which made them than to spread among 
our subjects the benefits of a moral education and a training in conformity with the 
wants of our time. * * * 

"We have thoroughly examined the institutions which we intend to reform, and 
It seems to us that a single and absolute authority is incompatible with the paternal 
intentions and liberal spirit of our government." 

In concluding, the King expresses his intention to submit to the Cham- 
bers as soon as possible the organic laws of public instruction, and he 
decrees that there shall be henceforth seventeen universities, that 
each university shall be composed of: first, a council presided over by 

-The council frequently met at the Tuileries under the presidency of the Emperor. 
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tb6 rector; second, faculties; third, royal colleges; fourth, communal 
colleges ; that the instruction and discipline in all the universities shall 
be regulated and superintended by a royal council of public instruction. 

The royal council was composed of a president and eleven councillors 
appointed by^the King. The office of grand master was abolished, and 
Ms powers were conferred on the royal council. This decree was essen- 
tially decentralizing, but the events of March 20 were an obstaclie to its 
execution. 

The imperial university system was again in vigor during the hun- 
dred days ; then, on the return of Louis XV Ell, it was thought best " to 
suspend all important innovations in public instruction '' ; the organiza- 
tion of the academies was provisionally maintained; "the powers con- 
ferred on the grand master and on the council of tlie university, as 
well as on the chancellor and the treasurer, shall henceforth be exer- 
cised, under the authority of the minister of the interior, by a commis- 
sion of five members, which shall take the title of commission of public 
instruction." (Decree of August 15, 1815.) This shows that the idea 
of decentralization was entirely abandoned. 

The commission of public instruction exercised its functions until 
1820. By decree of November 1, 1820, it received again the title of 
royal council of public instruction, and the number of its members was 
increased from five to seven. Shortly afterwards the president of the 
council exercised to a great extent the functions of grand master. (De- 
cree of February 27, 1821.) Finally, the office of grand, master was 
formally reestablished by decree of June 1, 1822. 

FORMATION OF A MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTEXJCTION. 

On August 26, 1824, a still more important step was taken, a min- 
istry of ecclesiastical affairs and public instruction was created. The 
decqee of establishment intrusts to the minister the functions of grand 
master of the university, "with the exception of those relating to the 
faculties of Protestant theology, in regard to which the functions of 
grand master shall be exercised by a member of our royal council, and 
w hich shall be continued under our minister of the interior, as well as 
all affairs relative to non-Catholic religious sects." The minister was 
assisted by two directors, one for ecclesiastical affairs and one for pub- 
lic instruction. Thus, even after the creation of a special department, 
public instruction remained partly under the jurisdiction of the minister 
of the interior. 

The inevitable consequences of the creation of a ministry of public 
instruction were to limit the powers of the royal council. 

By decree of 1845 the council of the university was again recon- 
structed as it had been established by decree of March 17, 1808. From 
1845 to 1850 the minister published every year, in conformity with the 
organic decree, the names of the ordinary councillors of the university. 
This lestoration of the council of the university was of short duration. 
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The charter of 1830 had included among the bills to be discussed a bill 
on public instruction and the liberty of teaching. The principle of lib- 
erty found its application in the primary education law of 1833, but M. 
de Montalembert and his friends vehemently insisted on its application 
to secondary and superior education also. In their writings and dis- 
courses they incessantly referred to the promise contained in the charter; 
they invoked the rights of parents ; but the government in full accord 
with the Chambers refused to comply with their request. Nevertheless 
M. de Salvandy thought proper in 1847 to submit a new law, and, 
being convinced of the necessity of offering to private establishments 
more ample guarantees than, they had hitherto enjoyed, he inserted in 
his project the following : , 

Article 34. There shall be established in the ministry of public instraction a 
superior educational council, whose duty it shall be to treat general educational 
questions, matters relating to public and private schools in common, and affairs re- 
lating specially to private schools and teachers. The council shall be composed of 
the royal council of the university and of twelve private councillors appointed by the 
King. 

Article 35. Maybe appointed private councillors: former royal ministers; council" 
lors of state ; first presidents of the courts of cassation, the court of accounts, tho 
royal courts, and the procurators general attached to these courts ; the archbishops 
or bishops ; presidents of consistories ; members of the Institute ; chiefs and former 
chiefs of institutions with a full course (institutions de i)lein exercice). 

i 

SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF 1850. 

The new constitution affirmed the principle of liberty of instruction • 
and the National Assembly adopted March 15, 1850, an organic law of 
public instruction, of which the following is an abstract : 

Article 1. The superior council of public instruction is composed of the minister, 
president; four archbishops or bishops, elected by their colleagues; a minister of the 
reformed church, elected by the consistories ; a minister of the Augsburg confession, 
elected by the consistories; a member of the Jewish consistory, elected by his col- 
leagues ; three councillors of state, elected by their colleagues ; three councillors of 
the court of cassation, elected by their colleagues ; three members of the Institute, 
elected at the general assembly of the Institute ; eight members appointed by the 
President of the Republic from among the council of the university, the inspectors gen- 
eral, the rectors, and professors of the faculties (these eight members form a perma- 
nent section) ; three teachers engaged in private institutions, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic on the recommendation of the minister of public instruction. 

Art. 2. The members of the permanent section are appointed for life. They alone 
receive a salary. 

Art. X The other members of the council are appointed for six years. They may be 
reelected indefinitely. 

Art. 4. The superior council holds at least four sessions a year. The minister may 
call extraordinary sessions as often as he deems it expedient. 

Art. 5. The superior council may be called upon to give its opinion on draughts of 
laws, the regulations and decrees relative to education, and, in general, ou all the ques- 
tions laid before it by the minister. The council presents every year a report on tho 
general condition of education to the minister of public instruction. 
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THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF 1852. 

The decree of March 9, 1852, modified the organization of the council 
by substituting for the mode of electing members direct and annual 
appointment by the chief of the state. The council was then composed 
of three members of the senate, three members of the council of state, 
five archbishops or bishops, three members of the non-Catholic denomi- 
nations, three members of the court of cassation, five mefiibers of the 
institute, eight inspectors general, and two teachers of private schools. 
The ordinary sessions of the council were reduced from four to two a year. 
The superior council adopted, in 1853, the title of imperial council of 
Ijublic instruction. This is the only modification which it underwent 
during the whole period of the Second Empire. 

THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF 1873. 

In 1871, after the Franco-Prussian war, the council of public instruc- 
tion became disorganized. The senate existed no longer; the coun- 
cil of state was not yet reconstructed; the principle of annual and 
direct api)ointments by the chief of the state, inaugurated in 1852, 
seemed to he incompatible with the new ideas then in vogue. Conse- 
quently, on the 20th April, 1871, a proposition was submitted to the 
national assembly by Messrs. Dupanloup, the Duke de Broglie, Wallon, 
Vitet, Waddington, Mortimer-Ternaux, Beule, the Count Jaubert, Saint- 
Marc Girardin, Generals d'Aurelles de Paladines and Trochu, Admirals 
Montagnac and Jaureguiberry, de Lavergne, de Corcelles, the Count 
de Merode, and others. 

In bringing in the bill the Duke de Broglie defined its character thus : 
*^ In the opinion of the legislator of 1850 the council was to be the free 
and faithful representative of all the elements of society, equally inter- 
ested in the training of the coming generations. It was not simply a 
gathering of administrators associated with the direction of some branch 
of the public service, as the war and navy departments or the adminis- 
tration of the roads and bridges; it was a family assembly, an assembly 
of the entire French family, called together to superintend the first steps 
in the life of its own children. The clergy, the ministers of the various 
denominations, the magistracy, the council of state, in a word, all the 
great bodies which are the organs of the moral life of a nation, had their 
place in this supreme council in proportion to their importance.'^ 

Upon this proposition the national assembly passed a law, March 19, 
1873, of which the following is an abstract : 

Article 1. The superior council instituted in the ministry of public instruction is 
composed as follows: The minister, president; three members of the council of state 
in ordinary service, elected by the council of state ; a member of the ministry of war, 
appointed by the minister of war; a member of the ministry of the marine, appointed 
by the minister of the marine ; four archbishops or bishops, elected by their colleagues ; 
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a delegate of the reformed church, elected by the consiBtories ; a delegate of the Augs- 
burg confessiou, elected by the consistories ; a member of the Jewish central consis- 
tory*, elected by his colleagues ; five members of the Institute, elected in the general 
assembly of the Institute ; a member of the College of France, elected by his col- 
leagues; two members of the court of cassation, elected by their colleagues; a mem- 
ber of the faculty of law, elected by the professors of the faculty of law ; a member 
of the faculty of medicine, elected by the professors of the faculty of medicine; a 
member of the faculty of letters, elected by the professors of the faculty of letters; 
a member of t^e faculty of sciences, elected by the professors of the faculty of sci- 
ences; a member of the academy of medicine, elected by his colleagues; a miember 
of the superior council of arts and manufactures, elected by his colleagues ; a member 
' of the superior council of commerce, elected by his colleagues; a member of the 
superior council of agriculture, elected by his colleagues; seven members of public 
instruction, appointed with the advice of the ministers l)y the President of the Repub- 
lic; four teachers of private schools, elected by the council. 

Art. 2. The members of the council are elected for six years. They may be reelected 
indefinitely. 

Art. 3. The council holds two sessions a year. Extra sessions may be called by the 
minister. 

Art. 4. The superior council may be called upon to give its opinion on proposed 
legislation, on regulations and decrees relative to education, and, in general, on all 
questions which the minister may submit. The council presents to the minister of 
public instruction every year a report on the condition of education in general. 

It will be observed that the law of 1873 gives the professional and 
industrial schools, as well as the army and navy, a representation in 
the council. The permanent section was not maintained in the new 
law; the minister of public instruction, M. Jules Simon, proposed to 
organize instead an advisory committee of public instruction composed 
of seven members. 

It appears from the foregoing that the superior council of public 
instruction has been profoundly affected by the political events which 
have for nearly three-quarters of a century exe^*cised their influence on 
all public affairs in France. At first the council was invested with the 
most extensive powers; it was almost sovereign master of an educa- 
tional monopoly. Later, in 1824, it ceded a part of its powers to the 
responsible minister, and still later, after the disappearance of the 
monopoly, it was transformed into an elective assembly, in which the 
university maintained its distinct representation. Soon afterwards it 
was made dependent on the chief of the state and lost part of its juris- 
diction. Finally, when the elective system was readopted, it regained 
its former authority. 

Whatever the integrity of the men in power may have been, their 
decisions were necessarily affected by the changeability of the institu- 
tions under which they worked, and if they have made efforts at all 
times to protect the interests of education it is too manifest that these 
interests have not always been looked at from the same standpoint, and 
it must also be admitted that reforms have been more frequent than 
improvements. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

This committee is not a new institution. We find traees of it in the 
decrees of March 13 and September 21, 1804, which order the organiza- 
tion of a superior council of education, composed of the five inspectors 
general of schools of law. A decree of September 23, 1850, authorized 
the minister to call upon the inspectors general to take part in the delib- 
erations of the permanent section, and the decree of October 28, 1852, 
decided that the inspectors general were to meet every fortnight, and 
to examine, together with the chiefs of divisions of the central adminis- 
tration, the affairs submitted by the minister. Finally a decree of Sep- 
tember 28, 1 8(i9, conferred on these meetings the title of committee of 
inspectors general. The minister presided over their meetings. 

The new advisory council was organized in imrsuance of a promise 
made by the minister at the time when the law on the superior council 
of education was discussed in the National Assetnbly. " As soon as the 
present bill has pa;ssed, " said M. Jules Simon, " I shall institute, by a 
ministerial decree, an advisory committee, whose powers shall be defi- 
nitely fixed. The committee shall be composed of men who are thor. 
oughly acquainted with the most diflicult and the most delicate question 
in school affairs, the inspection of institutions of learning, and who have 
reached the highest i)lace in education, the Institute. This committee 
must not be composed of inspectors general exclusively, but we must 
add at least one member of every faculty in Paris, the presidents of the 
boards of admission at the two sessions at which promotions are made, 
the director of the superior normal school, and the directors of the three 
sections in the ministry of public instruction. The minister shall not 
be obliged to make any titulary appointments nor to make decisions 
concerning the rights of the personnel without hearing first the opinion 
■of the committee. I do not know a minister who would not feel that 
by ignoring the advice of the committee he largely increases his re- 
sponsibility." The bill was passed March 19, 1873, and on the 25th of 
the same month the decree above referred to was issued. The new com- 
mittee was composed of the minister (president), twelve inspectors gen- 
eral designated by the minister, the vice rector of the Academy of Paris, 
the director of the superior normal school, a professor of each faculty 
in Paris (with the exception of the theological faculty), professors of the 
College of France, of the museum, of the superior school of pharmacy, 
the directors of superior, secondary, and primary instruction in the 
ministry, and the chief of the division of accounts in the central admin - 
istration. The committee was divided into three sections, each section 
-fco meet once a month and the committee in general assembly once a 
trimester. 

The committee was reorganized by decrees of December 5, 1877, and 
January 10, 1878. 
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DECREE OP DECEMBER 5, 1877. 

Article 1. The advisory committee of public instrnctiou is presided over by the 
minister. It is divided into three sections, corresponding to the three orders of in- 
struction: superior, secondary, and primary. Each section elects its president and 
its secretary, and may subdivide itself into special commissions. 

Art. 2. The section of superior education is composed of the inspectors general of 
superior education, the professors of the faculties and the superior schools of xihaimacy^ 
the professors of establishments of superior instruction, the vice rector of the Academy 
of Paris, and the director of the superior normal school. The delegates of the facul- 
ties to the superior council of public instruction are ex officio members of the section 
until their appointment expires. 

The section of secondary education is composed of inspectors general of secondary 
education, the inspectors general of modern languages, the vice rector of the Academy 
of Paris, and the director of the superior normal school. 

The section of primary edacation is composed of inspectors general of primary edu- 
cation, of the vice rector of the Academy of Paris, and the director of the primary nor- 
mal school of the department of the Seine. 

The directors of these ordera of education in the ministry of public instruction are ex 
officio members of the committee. 

Art. 3. All those who are not ex officio members of the committee will be appointed 
by the minister for iive years. 

Art. 4. The members of the Institute and the functionaries of public instruction who 
are called together every year by the minister for the general inspection or to preside 
over the examination jury may, by decree of the minister, sit in the council and vote. 

Art. 5. Each section, meets at the call of the minister at stated times. 

Art. 6. The committee gives its advice on proposed legislation, regulati'tms, and 
courses of study, and on administration and disciplinary' questions which may be sub- 
mitted by the minister. 

Art. 7. At the end of each school year each section holds a special session to prepare 
a list of teachers recommended for promotion. 

Art. H. The dispositions contrary to this decree are abrogated. 

decree of JANUARY 10, 1878. 

Article 1. The section of superior education of the advisory committee of public in- 
struction is divided into live special commissions, viz: The commission on courses of 
study and discipline, the commission on law, the commission on medicine and phar- 
macy, the commission on sciences, and the commission on letters. 

Art. 2. Each commission meets at the call of the minister. 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Ou January 1, 1878, the central administration of public instruction 
was organized as follows : 

Cabinet of the minister; cabinet of the under secretary of state; interior service 
(service int6rieur); bureau of rolls and archives Direction of sciences and letters — 
first bureau : historical works and scientific societies, the Institute, missions, en- 
couragements to scientific societies and to literary persons, library of the ministry; 
second bureau: libraries, subscriptions; third bureau: book depositary and school 
libraries. Direction of superior education — first bureau : general inspection, facuL 
ties and superior schools, private superior schools ; second btireau : scientific and lit- 
erary establishments, academic administration ; third bureau : material and accounts. 
Direction of secondary education — first bureau: classical and vspecial instruction, 
bursaries; second bureau : personnel; third bureau: material and accounts. Direction of 
primary education : first bureau : personnel ; second bureau : disputed matters and dis- 
cipline; third bureau: administration and material ; fonrth bureau : accounts. Divie- 
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ion of acconnts — first bureau : accounts in general ; second bureau : pensions, accounts 
of the central administration. 

Budgets of the central administration of public instruction in 1878 and 1868. 



Nature of expenses. 



Salary of the minister. . . 

Salary of the under sec- 
retary of state. 

Secretary general 

Director of the personnel . 

Chief of the cabinet of 
the minister. 

Under chief of the cab- 
inet of the minister. 

Chief of the cabinet of 
the under secretary of 
state. 

Directors 

Chief of division 

Under directors 

Bureau chiefs 

Assistant bureau chiefs. . 

Under bureau chiefs 

Assistant under bureau 
chiefs. 

Emx)loy6s of different 
classes. 

Librarian 

Laborers 

Indemnities and aids 



12 
NO 

o 



o 
o 



Total 



Increase in 1878 



1 
1 
1 



4 
1 
3 

13 
2 

16 
•2 

84 

1 
34 



163 



a 
o 



Appropri ati on in — 



1878. 



Francs. 
60,000 
20,000 



I Francs. 
! 60,000 
. 20,000 



7,000 
4,000 
4,000 



13, 000-15, 000 
12, 500 
8, 000-9, 200 
6, 500-9, 200 
5, 500-6, 000 
4, 500-6, 000 
3, 600-4, 000 

1,500-4,100 

3f,500 
200-2, 100 



7,000 
4,000 
4,000 



58, 000 
12, 500 
26, 400 
102, 900 
11, 500 
81, 300 
7,d00 

216, 400 

3,500 

50, 200 

5,000 



1868. 



Diff'erences in the 
budget of 1878. 



Francs. I Francs. 
100, 000 




18,000 

15, 000 

6,000 



670, 500 



60,000 

"72,606" 

63," 300' 

193, 000 



40,300 
5,000 




Francs. 
40,000 



18, 000 
15, 000 



26, 400 
30, 300 
11, 500 
18,000 
7,800 

23,400 

3,500 
9,900 



47, 500 



573,200 217,800 

' V , 



120, 500 



97,300 



Nature of expenses. 



Appropriation in 



Diff'erences in the 
budget of 1878. 



1878. 



Fuel 

Lighting 

Fitting up and care of bureaus 

Printing 

Keeping buildings and furniture in repair. 
Various unforeseen expenses, ceremonies, 

illuminations. 
Cost of the material of the superior coun- 
cil of public instruction. 



Francs. 
18, 000 
9,000 
10, 000 
20, 000 
35, 000 
34, 900 

5,000 



1868. ! Inci-ease. 1 Decrease. 



Total ; 131,900 



Francs. 
20, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 
45, 000 
30, 000 

5,000 



Francs. 



Francs. 
2, 000 
1,000 



4,900 



10, 000 



140, 000 



4,900 ! 13,000 



"^/— 



Decrease in the budget of 1878 



8,100 
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MINISTERS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION SINCE 1808. 

Following is a complete list of the ministers of public instruction, with 
their official titles, from March 17, 1808, to the present time: 

1808-1815: (1) Count de Fontanes, grand master of the imperial university, March 
17, 180c< ; (2) M. de Beausset, formerly bishop of Alais, president of the royal council 
of public instruction, February 17, 1315; (3) Count de Lac^pMe, grand master of the 
imperial university, March 30, 1815; (4) M. Lebrun, duke of Plaisance, grand master 
of the imperial univensity. May 9, 1815. 

1815-1830: (1) M. Royer- Col lard, president of the commission of public instruction, 
August 15, 1815 ; (2) Count Decazes, minister of the interior, president of the commis- 
sion of public instruction, December 29, 1818; (3) Count Simeon, minister of the inte- 
rior, president of the commission of public instruction, February 21, 1820; (4) M. 
Lain^, president of the royal council of public instruction, November 1, 1820 ; (5) M. 
de Corbiere, president of the royal council of public instruction, December 21, 1820; 
(6) Baron Cuvier, president of the royal council of public instruction, ad interim, June 
21, 1821 ; (7) Count de Frayssinous, bishop of Hermopolis, grand master of the royal 
university, June 1, 1822 ; (8) Count de Frayssinous, bishop of Hermopohs, minister 
of ecclesiastical affairs and of public instruction, August 26, 1824, to February 1, 1828 ; 
(9) M. de Vatimesnil, minister of public instruction and grandmaster of the uni- 
versity, February 1, 1828, to August 8, 1829; (10) Baron de Montbel, minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs aod of public instruction, August 8, 1829, to November 18, lrt29; (11) 
Count de Gueruon-Ranville, November 18, 1829, to July 29, 1830. 

1830-1848: (1) M. Bignon, temporary commissioner in the department of public in" 
stmctiou, August 3, 1830, to August 11, 1830; (2) the Duke de Broglie, minister of public 
instruction and worship, August 11, 1H30, to November 2, 1830 ; (3) M. M^rilhon, No- 
vember 2, 1830, to December 27, 1830 ; (4) M. Barthe, December 27, 1830, to March 23, 
1831; (5) Count de Montalivet, March 23, 1831, to April 2^, 1832; (6) M. Barthe, ad 
interim, April 29, 1832 ; (7) Baron Girod (de L'Ain), April 30, 1832, to October 11, 1832 ; 

(8) M. Guizot, minister of public instruction, October 11, 1832, to November 10, 1834 ; 

(9) M. Teste, ad interim, November 10, 1834; (10) M. Guizot, November 18, 1834, to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1836; (11) Count Pelet (de la Lozfere), February 22, 1836, to September 6, 
1836; (12) M. Guizot, September 6, 1836, to April 15, 1837 ; (13) M. de Sal vandy, April 
15, 1P37, to March 31, 1839; (14) M. Parant, March 31, 1839, to May 12, 1839; (15) M. 
Villemaiu, May 12, 1839, to March 1, 1840; (16) M. Cousin, March 1, 1840, to October 
29, 1840; (17) M. Villemaiu, October 29, 1840, to December 30, 1844; (18) M. Diuuon, 
ad interim, December 30, 1844, to February 1, 1845; (19) Count de Salvan^ly, minister 
of public instruction and grand master of the university, February 1, 1845, to Feb- 
ruary 24. 1848. 

1848-1670: (1) M. Carnot, minister of public instruction and worship, February 24, 
1848, to July 5, 1848; (2) M. Vaulabelle, July 5, 1848, to October 13, 1848; (3) M. 
Freslon, October 13, 1848, to December 20, 1848 ; (4) M. de Falloux, December 20, 1848, 
to September 14, 1849; (5) M. Lanjuiuais, ad interim, September 14, 1849, to October 
31, 1849; (6) M. de Parieu, October 31, 1849, to January 24, 1851; (7) M. Ch. Giraud. 
January 24, 1851, to April 10, 1851 ; (8) M. de Crouseilhes, April 10, 1851, to October 
26, 1851; (9) M. Ch. Giraud, October 26, 1851, to December 2, 1851; (10) M. H. Fortoul, 
December 3, 1851, to July 1, 1856 ; (11) Count Vaillant, ad interim, July 1, 1856, to 
August 13, 1856 ; (12) M. lion land, August 13, 1856, to June 23, 1863 ; (13) M. V. Durny, 
minister of public instruction, June 23, 1863, to July 17, 1869; (14) M. Bourbeau, July 
17, 18G9, to January 2, 1870; (15) M. Segris, January 2, 1870, to April 14, 1870; (16) 
M. Maurice Richard, ad interim, April 14, 1870, to May 13, 1870; (17) M. Mege, May 
13, 1870, to August 9, 1870; (18) M. Brame, August 9, 1870, to September 4, 1870. 

1870-1879: (1) M. Jules Simon, minister of public instniction, worship, and fine arts. 
Si'ptenib tr 4, 1870, to May IH, 1873; (2) M. Waddington, minister of public instruction 
and fine arts. May 18, 1873, to May 25, 1873 ; (3) M. Batbie, minister of pjiblic instruc- 
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tion, worship, and fine arts, May 25, 1873, to November 23, 1873 ; (4) M. de Fourtou, 
minister of public instruction, worship, aud fine arts, November 26, 1873, to May 22, 
l:S7A] (5) the Viscount Arthur de Cumout, minister of public instructiouj worship, 
and fine arts. May 22, 1874, to March 10, 1875; (6) M. H. Wallon, minister of public 
instruction, worship, and fine arts, March 10, 1875, to March 9, 1876; (7) M. Wadding- 
ton, minister of public instruction, worship, and fine arts, March 9, 1876, to May 17, 
1877; (8) M. J. Brunet, minister of public instruction, worship, and fine arts, May 17, 
1877, to November 23, 1877; (9) M. Faye, minister of public instruction, worship, and 
fine arts, November 23, 1877, to December 23, 1877; (10) M. A. Bardoux, minister of 
public instruction, worship, and fine arts, December 13, 1877, to February 4, 1879; (11) 
M. Jules Ferry, minister of public instruction and fine arts, February 4, 1879.^ 

CHANaES AND IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN INSTITUTIONS FOB SUPERIOR 

INSTRUCTION SINCE 1868. 

Faculties of theology, — The faculty of Protestant theology of Stras- 
burg was transferred to Paris in 1877. 

Faculties of law. — A faculty of law was established at Bordeaux in 
1871 and another at Lyons in 1875 j a chair of Eoman law was added 
at Douai in 1875, aud in 1876 eight new chairs of civil and criminal law 
were established in various places. In 1876 and 1877 a chair of history 
of law was established at Bordeaux, three chairs of political economy at 
Bordeaux, Rennes, and Toulouse, and seven courses of political econ- 
omy at Aix, Oaen, Dijon, Douai, Grenoble, Nancy, Poitiers. A general 
competition (concours g^n^ral) has been instituted for all the students 
of the faculties of law. Political economy has been made obligatory 
and noiv enters into the examination for the licentiate. 

Faculties of medicine. — New faculties were created at Lyons in 1874, 
at Bordeaux, in 1878, and at Lille in 1875. Lyons has 25 chairs, Bor- 
deaux 22, and Lille 18. 

Practical exercises have been made obligatory in the faculties by 
decree of June 20, 1878, and, at the same time, the conditions of admis- 
sion havQ been modified; candidates for matriculation must be bach- 
elors of letters and sciences. 

All the faculties are now or will soon be provided with laboratories 
and the necessary apparatus. 

New chairs have been created at Paris and Montpellier. 

Faculties of sciences. — Eighteen new chairs were established from 
1873 to 1877, viz: At Paris, a chair of organic chemistry ; at Marseilles? 
a chair of zoology ; at Bordeaux, a chair of astronomy and a chair of 
botany; at Caen, a chair of mechanics; at Clermont, a chair of me- 
chanics and a chair of botany and zoology; at Grenoble, a chair of 
mechanics and a chair of botany • at Lille, a chair of botany and a chair 
of chemistry applied to agriculture and industry ; at Lyons, a chair of 
astronomy and a chair of chemistry applied to industry ; at Nancy, a 
chair of botany ; at Poitiers, a chair of botany and zoology ; at Eennes, 

^ As this work is going through the press, the ministries of public instruction and 
worship have been reunited, and M. Paul Bert has been appointed to succeed M. Ferry. 
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a chair of botany ; at Rouen, a chair of chemistry applied to industry^ 
and a chair of differential and integral calculus. 

Faculties of letters. — In the faculty of letters at Paris a chair of Greek 
poetry was created in 1878. Chairs of geography have been created 
in the faculties of Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Lyons, and chairs of archae- 
ology at Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, and Bordeaux. 

Superior schools of pharmacy. — Although these great establishments 
are styled schools, they are really faculties. Here, too, practical exer- 
cises have been made obligatory and the courses of study extended to 
four years for first class pharmaceutists and to three years for those 
of the second class. 

Full course medical and pharmaceutical schools (ecoles depletn exercice). — 
The preparatory schools of jSTantes and Marseilles, which have adopted 
this title, had to comply with special conditions, the expenses of which 
were borne by the two cities. The number of chairs had to be increased, 
the buildiugs enlarged, the salaries of the professors raised, &c. 

Preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy. — All these schools have 
been completely reorganized by decree of August 10, 1877. They may 
not have less than 11 chairs. All the dispositions relative to examina- 
tions for degrees, &c., are applicable to these schools. 
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Table showing the condition of institutions for superior instruction in 1878. 
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Table showing the number of students on the rolls from 1867 to 1876. 
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Table showing the number of students attending the Catholic faculties from 

1875 to 1878. 
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Table showing the number of degrees obtained in the various faculties from 

1867 to 1876. 
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Table showing the number of degrees obtained^ i&c. — Continued. 
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Tdble showing the number of degrees obtained, &c. — Continued. 
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Budgets of the faculties and superior schools in 1878 and 1868. 



Faculties and schools. 



Faculties of Catholic theology 

Faculties of Protestant theology 

Faculties of law . . . .' 

Faculties of medicine 

Faculties of sciences 

Faculties of letters • 

Superior schools of pharmacy 

Expenses for all faculties in common 

Total 



Budgets. 



For 1878. For 1868. 



Francs. 

166, 400 
79, 600 
1,634,000 
1,821,500 
1,667,100 
1,075,100 

419, 150 
2, 382, 480 



Franca. 
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51,565 
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A redaction of 80,000 francs made in the above budgets in 1878 and 
40,000 in 1868 reduces the totals to 9,165,330 francs for 1878 ami 
3,895,521 francs for 1868. 

THE SUPERIOR NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This important institution was placed in 1871 under the direction of 
the late M. Ernest Bersot, whose character and ability eminently fitted 
him for the high position.^ The school showed once again what can be 

^M. Bersot died in 1879 and was succeeded by M. Fustel de Coulauges, a proinineut 
member of the Institute of France and a professor at the Sorbonne. 
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accomplished by intelligent efforts combined with a sentiment of profes- 
sional duty. The most perfect discipline reigns among the students, 
and. the good results achieved in the examination for degrees are a proof 
of tbe indefatigable devotion of their professors. The library of the insti • 
tution has been increased by 15,210 volumes. The course of study lasts 
four years and includes the Greek language and literature, the Latin 
language and literature, the French language and literature, English 
and German languages and literature, philosophy, history, geography, 
grammar, higher mathematics, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, zoology, 
botany, astronomy, mechanics, drawing, music, and practical exercises 
in the laboratory. 

LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The faculties of law and medicine of Paris and the superior school 

of pharmacy have each their special collection. The library of the LTni - 

versity provides especially for the wants of the faculties of theology, 

.sciences, letters, history, and philology. The number of its volumes has 

been increased from 40,000 to 109,135. • 

PRACTICAL SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 

The number of laboratories where students could be admitted was 
very limited ten years ago. In a large number of faculties they only 
existed in name, and the scientific instruction was almost exclusively 
confined to the so called great lectures, which were above all intended 
to interest the public, but which were manifestly insufficient to give the 
students that persistent curiosity which can only be aroused by the 
personal handling of the apparatus. The two decrees of July 31, 1868, 
affirm the necessity of completing the theoretical lectures by practical ex- 
ercises, manipulations, and conferences, and the necessity of establish- 
ing constant relations between professors and students, so that they are 
no longer strangers to one another. The same decrees provide that be- 
sides the laboratories of demonstration, to whicli all the students must 
be admitted, there shall be established special laboratories of research, 
reserved to the preparation of original works by the professors and 
other savants. 

Immediately after the promulgation of these decrees a large number 
of Conferences and laboratories were instituted and since that time 
practical exercises have been multiplied in the schools. There have been 
established 2 conferences for mathematics, 19 laboratories for physics 
and chemistry, 31 laboratories for natural sciences, 25 conferences for 
history and philology. The budget of these schools was 300,000 francs 
in 1877. 

THE FRENCH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

The members of the school reside at Athens but a few months of 
the year. As soon as the weather allows it, they visit in various parts 
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of Greece and Asia Miaor the historic fields of antiquity, the ruins ot 
cities and temples which have disappeared. The new school building 
recently erected cost 20D,700 francs. The personnel consisted of 6 mem- 
bers in 1877. 

FRENCH SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY AT ROME. 

The members of the school at Athens were formerly compelled to re- 
main three moi^ths in Italy before going to Greece. This disposition, 
which enabled the young men who had just left the superior normal 
school to visit Eome, Florence, or Venice, offered in fact more incon- 
venience than advantage. Tt was impossible to accomplish much in so 
short a period. A decree of 1873, signed by Thiers, created a course of 
archaeology at Eome and fixed the time for remaining in Italy by future 
members of the school at Athens at one year. In November, 1874, the 
course of archaeology adopted the name of French School of Archaeology- 
Since 1876 the school has been in the Palazzo Farnesej in 1877 an appro- 
priation of 51,000 francs was allowed for its definite organization. The 
school of Rome includes at present two groups: first, the members of 
the school of Athens who pursue their researches in the libraries and 
museums of Italy, in order to be better prepared for their work in 
Greece; second, the members of the school of Rome, who study all the 
documents, inscriptions, engravings, statues, and manuscripts which 
may throw some new light on the history of languages, institutions, and 
customs of Italy. Both groups are under the director of the school of 
Rome, who corresponds with his colleague at Athens relative to the 
studies and researches of members belonging to the school of Athens. 

THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. 

The foundation of this great establishment coincided with the exten- 
sive movement in the sixteenth century which placed the study of arts, 
sciences, and letters on a' new basis. The University of Paris, which 
was still imbued with the old scholastic spirit and under the control of 
theologians, showed itself more than ever hostile to all novelties. It 
refused to teach Hebrew, Greek, and all other branches from which the 
partisans of the reform derived their spirit of criticism and their ideas 
of liberty. The University was, therefore, opposed to the College of 
France founded by Frangois I, and used all means to hinder its devel- 
opment. After great efforts by the University, the royal college was 
placed under its jurisdiction, but it did not receive the power to abolish 
it entirely. The royal i)rofessors or lecturers continued to instruct gra- 
tuitously, but they had no authority to confer degrees. The number 
of chairs increased, however, to such an extent that law, medicine, 
anatomy, the sciences, and letters were represented in the college with 
a liberty which was unknown in the faculties. This liberty is still to-day 
the rule in the College of France, which has been entirely separated 
from the University since the beginning of the present century. From 
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1871 to 1878 seven new chairs were added, viz, history of economic doc- 
trines, modem philosophy, Assyrian philology and archaeology, lan- 
guages and literatures of Southern Europe, geueral anatomy, Greek 
inscriptions and antiquities, esthetics. The salary of the professors has- 
been raised from 7,500 francs to 10,000 francs. 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Not one of the great scientific establishments in France offers to the 
student resources comparable to those offered by the Museum of !N^atural 
History. Great improvements have beeu achieved since 1871; the 
building has been entirely transformed, so that to-day every professor 
is able to offer to his numerous pupils and to French and foreign savants 
all the facilities for research and work which they may desire. A 
second chair of botany has been created. The salary of the professors 
has been raised from 7,500 francs to 10,000 francs. The library has 
been increased by 31,182 volumes. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN ORIENTAL LANOUAGES. 

The decree of 1838 approved by M. Salvandy limited this school 
to the primary object of its foundation, viz, to prepare candidates for 
the French embassies, legations, and agencies In the eastern countries. 
The true object of the school had been overlooked; the spoken lan- 
guages were so much neglected that France was obliged to employ and 
trust foreigners in political and commercial affairs with eastern nations. 
The decree of 1838 was soon forgotten, as M. Salvandy left the ministry 
before he had accomplished his intended reform. The present manage- 
ment dates from 1869. The decree of Kovember 8 of that year was 
prepared by M. Duruy, then minister of public instruction. The num- 
ber of lessons has been increased from 2 to 3 a week. The library haa 
been increased from 800 to 11,000 volumes within ten years, and the 
salary of professors from 5,000 francs to 7,500 francs. 

ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION. 

The decree of March 17, 1808, issued in pursuance of the law of May 
20, 1806, provided that the University should be composed of as many 
academies as there were courts of appeal. But as two department* 
were under the control of a special inspector, who corresponded directly 
with the grand master, there were only 26 academies. Each academy 
had a re(*tor, one or more academic inspectors, an academic secretar}', 
and an academic council. 

The rector was placed under the immediate orders of the grand mas- 
ter, by whom he was appointed for five years. He was charged with 
the administration of the faculties, lyc^es, and colleges. He had to visit 
these establishments as often as possible, to attend the examinations of 
the faculties, and to sign and award diplomas. 

The academic inspectors were appointed by the grand master on th& 
nomination of the rectors. 
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The academic secretary kept the proceedings of the academic council. 
He^ was also guardian of the archives and of the seal. 

The academic council, over which the rector presided, was composed 
of ten members, annually designated by the grand master. They were 
selected from the officers and functionaries of the academy. The council 
met at least twice a month. 

A royal decree of February 17, 1815, substituted for the 26 academies 
17 universities, having each a rector and a council; but a new decree of 
August 18, of the same year, reestablished the academies of 1808. 

A decree of September 7, 181:8, reduced the academies to 20. The 
same decree created the Academy of Algiers. 

Article 7 of the law of March 15, 1850, decided that there should be 
established an academy in each department. 

PRESENT COXDITIOX. 

1. Academic districts. — Article 1 of the law of June 14, 1854, estab- 
lished in France IG academic districts. The Academy of Algiers, created 
September 7, 1848, formed the seventeenth district; the eighteenth was 
created at Chambdry by decree of June 13, 1860; but in 1870 the number 
was reduced to 17 by the loss of Strasburg. The territory of Belfort, 
administered by a special inspector, has been combined with the academy 
of Besan§on. 

2. Rectors. — Since 1808 the powers of these functionaries have not 
been changed much, except in one essential point. The law of June 14, 
1854, decides that the prefects of departments shall exercise in future, 
under the authority of the minister of public instruction and upon the 
report of the academic inspectors, the powers formerly exercised by the 
rectors by virtue of the law of March 15, 1850, and b^' decree of March 
9, 1852. Since that time the prefects have appointed, transferred, and 
discharged the primary teachers. The rectors' duties consist only in the 
superintendence of the regulations and methods of instruction in public 
primary schools. 

No one can be appointed rector who has not taken the degree of 
doctor. 

The rectors are appointed and recalled by the President of the Ee- 
public on nomination of the minister. Their functions are incompatible 
with any other salaried position. The rectors correspond directly with 
* the minister. As in 1808, they preside over the academic councils ; they 
direct and superintend the personnel, pupils, and accounts of public 
secondary and superior institutions of learning ; they superintend pri- 
vate secondary schools, and they call the meetings of the faculties for 
the preparation of programmes of study. In case of disorder they may 
suspend instruction. They may also suspend a teacher of superior edu- 
cation from the exercise of his functions. 

The rectors are divided into three classes ; those of the first class re- 
ceive 18,000 francs a year, those of the second class 15,000 francs, and 
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tliose of the third class 13,000 francs. Each r^ictor has a secretary aud 
one or several clerks. Their travelling expenses are fixed at 15 francs 
^a day and transportation. 

At Paris, the minister of public instruction holds the title of rector of 
t3lie academy, but the official duties are administered by a vice rector. A 
<iecree of September 17, 1873, retires rectors on a pension at the age of 70. 

3. Secretaries and clerks of the academy. — The salary of the academic 
secretaries at Paris is 8,000 francs and of the clerks from 1,600 to 3,000 
ftancs. In the departments, the secretaries receive from 2,500 francs 
to 4;000 francs and the clerks from 1,600 francs to 2,400 francs. 

4. Academic inspectors, — There are as many acadeniic inspectors as 
There are departments in the academic districts. Paris has, however, 
<3ight resident inspectors. The academic inspectors assist the rectors in 
all their official functions; they represent them in their absepce; they 
visit the faculties, lycees, and colleges in their name; they are immedi- 
ately subordinatC/to the chief of the academy. On the other hand, they 
are in the domain of primary education placed under the authority of 
the prefects, who appoint, transfer, promote, and recall teachers on the 
'written re[)orts of the inspectors. The inspectors are appointed and 
recalled by the minister. Their functions are incompatible with any 
other salaried position. Their salaries range from 4,500 francs to 8,000 
francs. Their travelling expenses are fixed at 10 francs a day and trans- 
portation. They are retired on a pension at the age of 65. 

5. Primary inspectors, — Article 24 of the decree of August 22, 1854, 
provides that there shall be a primary inspector for every arrondisse- 
ment. This decree, however, was not entirely executed until January, 
1868. Several arrondissements have later been divided, and 23 new 
inspectorships have been created, dating from January 1, 1878. There 
are at present 409 inspectors, viz, 15 at Paris and 394 in the depart- 
ments. The salary of primary inspectors ranges from 2,800 to 3,600 
francs. 

6. Academic councils. — The law of June 14, 1854, article 3, says: 

The academic council is comi^osed of the rector (president), the district inspectors, 
the deans of the faculties, and of seven members api)ointed every three years by the 
minister of public instruction. 

Article 4 : 

The academic council sees that methods of instruction jirescribed by the minister • 
of public instiniction are observed in the primary, secondary, and superior schools' of 
their districts. 

The council gives its opinion on questions of administration, finance, 
and discipline in the communal colleges, the lycees, and the institutions 
for superior instruction. 

7. Departmental councils. — According to the law of Juue 14, 1854, 
article 5, the departmental council of public instruction is composed of 
the prefect of the department (president), the academic inspector, the 
primary inspector (designated by the minister of public instruction), and 
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of several members appoioted for three years by the minister of publie 
instruction. 

Algeria. — The legislation which regulates public instruction in France 
is also applicable to Algeria. This colony forms an academic district by 
itself. All public and private schools are under the authority of the 
French minister of public instruction, with the exception of some schools^ 
in the military territory, which are under the jurisdiction of the governor 
general. 

Budget of the madeinic administration for 1878. 



Nature of expenses. 



Amount. 



"^HE PERSONNEL. 



Salaries of the rectors: 

1 vice rector (Paris ) 

3 rectors, at 16,000 francs .- .. 

7 rectors, at 15,000 francs 

6 rectors, at 13,000 francs 



Salaries of academic inspectors : 

8 insi>ector8 of the Seine, at 8,000 francs 

1 inspector at Versailles 

26 inspectors of the Urst class, at 7,000 francs... 
31 inspectors of the second class, at 6,500 francs 
33 inspectors of the third class, at 6,000 francs. . 
Supplementary indemnities 



Francs. 

18, 000 

54, 000 

105, 000 

78, 000 



64,000 

7, 500 

182, 000 

201,500 

198, 000 

31,500 



Salaries of the academic secretaries : 
1 secretary (Paris) 

5 secretaries of the tirst class, at 4,000 francs . . . 

6 secretaries of the second class, at 3,500 francs 
5 secretaries of the third class, at 3, 000 francs.., 



Salaries of academic clerks : 

7 clerks at Paris, at 2,000 to 3,500 francs 

11 clerks in the departments of the first class, at 2,400 francs.. . 
17 clerks in the departments of the second class, at 2,000 francs 

. Salaiies of inspecting agents of the academy : 

28 agents of the first clas», at 2,000 francs 

28 agents of the second class, at 1,800 francs 

33 agents of the third class, at 1,600 francs , 



8,000 
20, 000 
21,000 
15, 000 




56,000 
50, 400 
52, 800 



Wages of servants : 
Janitors and servants 



Colonial pay of officials in Algeria: 
Rector, inspectors, secretary, &c , 



CONTINGENT. 



Office expenses of the rectors 

Travelling expenses of the rectors ... 
Travelling expenses of the inspectors, 

Total in 1878 , 

Budget of 1868 



Total 
amount. 



Francs, 



255, 000 



6-i4, 500 



64,000 



79, 400 



159, 200 
20, 900 

11,050 



32, 938 
19, 600 

81, 000 



Increase in 1878 



1,407,588 
1,216,0<0 

191,5^8 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE FACULTIES. 

1. Faculties of Catholic theology. — Appointmeiits are made by decree 
on the noinination of tlie minister of public instructiou and after desig- 
nation of one candidate by the bishop or archbishop. 

The salaries were fixed by decree of January 14, 1876, as follows: 
Professors in Paris receive from 5,500 to 6,500 francs and the profess- 
ors in the departments from 3,500 to 5,500 frc*ncs. 

By the decree of December 22, 1830, no one can be appointed arcli- 
bishop, bishop^ vicar general, member of the chapter, or pastor of a chief 
oity of a department or arrondissement unless he has obtained the de- 
^ee of licentiate of theology or for fifteen years exercised the functions 
of a curate. Degrees, in fact, are no longer an absolute necessity for 
any ecclesiastical function. 

The budget of the faculties of Catholic theology amounted to 166,400 
francs in 1878, against 114,235 francs in 1868. There are five Catholic 
faculties, viz: Paris, with 7 chairs; Aix, with 5 chairs; Bordeaux, with. 
6 chairs; Lyons, with 5 chairs; and Rouen, with 5 chairs. 

2. Faculties of Protestant theology, — The faculty of Strasburg was 
transferred to Paris by decree of March 27, 1877. The faculties of 
Paris and Montauban have each a seminary in which the government 
sustains scholarships filled by the minister of public instruction. 

The salaries of the professors range from 4,500 to 6,500 francs. The 
budget of the Protestant faculties amounted to 79,600 francs in 1878, 
against 51,565 in 1868. The faculty of Paris has four and that of Mon- 
tauban eight professors. 

3. Faculties of law, — The professors at Paris receive a salary of 15,000 
francs, and those in the departments from 6,000 to 11,000 francs. 

The budget in 1878 amounted to 1,634,000 francs, against 1,005,626 
francs in 1868. 

The number of faculties of Taw is 12, viz: Paris, with 19 chains, 19. 
I)rofessors, and 10 agr^ges; Aix, with 9 chairs, 7 professors, and 2 agre- 
g^s; Bordeaux, with 11 chairs; Caen, with 9 chairs, 9 i)rofessors, and 
4 agr^g^s; Dijon, with 9 chairs, 8 professors, and 1 agr^g^ ; Douai, with 
9 chairs, 3 professors, and 9 agr^g^s^ Grenoble, with 9 chairs, 7 pro- 
fessors, and 2 agrdg^s; Lyons, with 10 chairs, 2 professors, and 10 agre- 
gds; Nancy, with 9 chairs, 7 professors, and 4 agrdgds; Poitiers, with 9 
•chairs, 9 professors, and 2 assistants; Rennes, with 10 chairs, 7 pro- 
fessors, and 3 agrdgds ; and Toulouse, with 11 chairs, 11 professors, and 
4 agr6ges. 

4. Faculties of medicine, — The salaries of the professors are at Paris 
13,000 francs and in the departments from 6,000 to 10,000 francs. The 
agrdgds receive from 3,000 to 4,000 francs. The budget for 1878 amounted 
to 1,821,5U0 francs, against 834,500 francs in 1868. The faculty of med- 
icine of Paris has 64 professors and assistants ; the faculty of Montpel- 
Jier, 35 ; and the faculty of Kancy, 30. 
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5. Faculties of s&tences, — At Paris the professors receive a salary of 
13,0(H) francs and in the departments from G,00() to 10,000 francs. The 
agreges receive 2,000 francs. The budget for 1878 amounted to 1,6 J7,10O 
francs, against 884,000 francs in 1868. The faculty of Paris has 19 
chairs and 32 professors and assistants; Besangon, 7 chairs and 7 pro- 
fessors and assistants; Bordeaux, 8 chairs and 9 professors and assist- 
ants; Caen, 6 chairs and 6 professors; Clermont, 6 chairs and 5 i^ro- 
fessors and 1 assistant; Dijon, 6 chairs and 6 professors; Grenoble, 7 
chairs and 7 professors; Lille, 8 chairs and 9 professors and assistants; 
Lyons, 9 chairs and 11 professors and assistants; Marseilles, 7 chairs 
and 6 professors and 1 assistant; Montpellier, 7 chairs and 7 professors 
and 1 assistant; Xancy, 8 chairs and 10 professors and assistants; Poi- 
tiers, 6 chairs and 5 professors and 1 assistant; Eennes, 7 chairs and G 
professors and 1 assistant; Toulouse, 8 chairs and 11 professors and 
assistants. 

6. Faculties of letters, — The professors at Paris receive a salary of 
15,000 francs and in the departments from 6,000 to 11,000 francs. The 
agreges receive from 2,000 to 3,000 francs. The budget of the faculties 
of letters in 1878 amonnted to 1,075,100 francs, against 630,595 in 1868. 
The faculties of letters are: Paris, with 13 chairs and 20 professors and 
assistants; Aix, A^itb 5 chairs and 6 professors and assistants; Besan- 
9on, with 5 chairs and 5 professors; Bordeaux, witli 8 chairs and 11 
professors and assistants; Caen, with 6 chairs and 5 professors and 1 
assistant; Cleimont, with 5 chairs and 6 professors and assistants; 
Dijon, with 5 chairs and 4 professors and 1 assistant; Douai, with 5 
chairs and 5 professors and 1 assistant; Grenoble, with 5 chairs and 5 
professors; Lyons, with 8 chairs and 10 professors and assistants; 
Montpellier, with 6 chairs and 8 professors and assistants ; Nancy, with 
7 chairs and 12 professors and assistants; Poitiers, with 5 chairs and 
6 professors and 1 assistant ; Eennes, with 5 chairs and 5 professors 
and 1 assistant; Toulouse, with 7 chairs and 8 professors and assistants. 

7. Superior schools of pharmoAiy, — The salary of the professors ranges 
from 8,000 to 10,000 francs at Paris and from 6,000 to 8,000 francs in 
the departments. The budget of these schools amounted to 439,150 
francs in 1878, against 200,400 francs in 1868. The superior school of 
pharmacy of Paris has 9 chairs and 18 professors and assistants; Mont- 
pellier has 5 chairs and 5 professors and 1 assistant ; and Nancy, 5 chairs 
and 5 professors and 1 assistant. 

8. Full course schools {ecoles de plein excrcice) and preparatory schools 
of medicine and pharmacy. — The i^reparatory school of medicine and 
pharmacy of Marseilles was declared a full course school by decree of 
November 26, 1875. The school has 18 chairs and 27 professors and 
assistants. Tlie school of medicine and pharmacy of Nantes has 17 chairs 
and 25 professors and assistants. The school of Marseilles granted 42 
diplGijnas in 187(5, and the school of Nantes 29 in the same year. The 
preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy are:. Algiers, with 9 
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chairs; Amiens, with 10 chairs; Angers, with 11 chairs; Arras, with S 
chairs; Besanyon, with 8 chairs; Bordeaux, with 13 chairs; Caen, with 

9 chairs; Clermont, with 10 chairs; Dijon, with 8 chairs; Grenoble, with 

10 chairs; Limoges, with 10 chairs; Lyons, with 9 chairs; Poitiers, with 
10 chairs; Rheims, with 10 chairs; Rennes, with 13 chairs; Rouen, 
with 12 chairs; Toulouse, with 13 chairs; and Tours, with 10 chairs. 

9. Preparatory schools for superior education in sciences and letters. — 
These schools were established by decree of August 22, 1854. The 
course of study lasts two years, and is essentially^ practical, as the stu- 
dents intend to enter upon commercial and industrial careers. The 
branches of instruction are mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
natural history, French literature and history, physical and political 
geography, and drawing. These schools are situated at Angers, with 
9 chairs; Chinnbery, with 9 chairs; Nantes, with 9 chairs; and Rouen, 
with 11 chairs. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

This collection owes its origin to the liberality of a former rector, Ga- 
briel Petit de Montempuys, who bequeathed his library to the University 
July 11, 1762. To this first collection of 4,000 volumes a series of more 
important books was added by the purchase of the library of the Jesuits 
after the suppression of their order. The Jesuit college Louis-le-Grand 
was at the same time added to the University. Three years later, in 
1767, the University purchased the library of a former rector, Paul 
Hamelin. 

The solemn opening of the library took place December 3, 1770, but 
the catalogue was only completed several months later, March 7, 1771* 
This document shows that the collection consisted at that time of 19,353 
printed volumes and 509 manuscripts. Until the close of the year 1846 
the library of the University was only open to members of the Univer- 
sity on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. The budget amounted 
to 16,000 francs. November 20, 1846, the budget was raised to 35,200 
francs, and from January 1, 1847, the public was also admitted to the 
library from 10 A. m. to 3 p. m. every day. For members and students 
of the University it was open from 7 to 10 P. M. daily. The total 
number of volumes was 109,235 in 1878, when the budget amounted to 
36,000 francs. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS FOR SUPERIOR EDUCATION (ENSEIGNEMENT 

SUPERIEUR LlBRE). 

The law on the liberty of superior education of July 26, 1875, made 
this phase of instruction free and authorized private citizens and asso- 
ciations to establish free faculties and universities. Thus far only the 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities have availed themselves of this privi- 
lege and established several institutions which are making rapid prog- 
ress. The law authorizes these private institutions to confer degrees, 
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and this seems to be one of the reasons why the leaders of the reform 
propose to alter the work of 1875. The present minister of public 
instruction, Mr. Jules Ferry,^ has ^submitted a bill to the Chambers iu 
which he proposes to replace the University in its old position and. to 
limit the powers of the so-called free universities and free faculties. 
The bill provides that no member of a religious body which is not reeog'- 
nized by the state shall be free to teach, and that academic degrees 
shall be open only to candidates who are examined by the state univer- 
sities and are entered on their books. 

The following are the free universities and faculties established by 
the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities : 

1. The Catholic University of Angers^ established December 5, 1877. 
This institution has a faculty of law with 16 chairs and courses, a fac- 
ulty of sciences with 11 courses, and a faculty of letters with 12 courses. 

2. Tlie Catholic University of Lille, established in 1875. This univer- 
sity has a faculty of iaw with 19 chairs and courses, a faculty of medi- 

. cine and pharmacy with 19 chairs and 26 complementary courses, a 
faculty of sciences with 11. chairs, a faculty of letters with 7 chairs, and 
a theological college with 11 courses. 

Regular attendance at the lectures is strictly enforced at Lille. Ex- 
aminations are obligatory for all the faculties, and the parents of 
students are informed of the progress their sons have made and their 
conduct during each term. 

3. The Catholic University of LyonSj established in 1877. This insti- 
tution has a faculty of law with 10 chairs and 6 courses and conferences, 
a faculty of sciences with 7 chairs, and a faculty of letters with 6 chairs. 

4. The Catholic University of Paris, organized iu 1876. This uni- 
versity has a faculty of law with 15 chairs, 3 courses, and 11 conferences, 
a faculty of letters with 10 chairs, and a faculty of sciences with 10 
chairs. 

5. The Catholic faculty of law at Toulouse, This faculty was estab- 
lished November 16, 1877, and has at present 13 chairs. 



^As this work is goiog through the i)ress M. Ferry has been superseded by M. Paul 
Bert. 
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The following table shows what the ilve free universities and faculties 
liave accomplished since 1875 : 

Table showing the condition of the free universities and faculties from 

1875 to 1878, 



Place. 



1875-76. 

Faculties of law: 

Angers 

Lille 

Lyons 

Paris 

Total 

Faculty of sciences: 
Paris 

Faculty of letters : 
Paris 

iU 

rs 

3 

1 

SU 

lU 

1 

m 

[« 

9 E 



I 

trf CO 

^^ 



Examinations 
passed. 



lis 



go 



-^^'S 



PQ 



192 
191 
244 
504 



1,131 



24 
25 
64 
23 



136 



4)1-4 

^ 08 



I 



52 



52 



Diplomas 
obtained. 






0} 



bss 

ft! loss 



36 



3 

6 

10 



19 



9 l-H 

^ 08 

SB •p^ 



I 



6 



1876-'77. 

Faculties of law : 
Angers. ................................. 


316 
239 

448 
761 


63 
12 
91 
42 


30* 

"145" 


1 
1 

14 
2 

19 

8 




Lille 


11 


Lyons 




Paris 


40 






Total 


1,764 


208 


175 


43 


51 






Faculty of medicine and pharmacy : 
Lille 


21 


















Faculties of sciences : 
Lille 


7 
32 










Paris :....... 


4 




3 








Total 


39 


4 




3 








Faculties of letters : 
Anirers 


24 
33 
41 


1 
2 
9 








**^**0*' " ...... ...... ...... .... ..-- .... a... 

LilJe 


2 


2 
3 




Paris 


1 


Total 


98 


12 


2 


5 


1 
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Table showing the eandition of the free universities^ iSkc. — Continued. 



/ 


Number of matric- 
ulated students. 


Examinations 
passed. 


Diplomas 
obtained. 


Place. 


Before the 
state fac- 
ulties. 


Before the 
special 


From the 
state fac- 
ulties. 


^ OS 


1877-78. 

Faculties of law: 
Anerers 


468 

209 

424 

1,041 

208 


82 

13 

108 

105 

34 


38 

52 

50 

224 


25 
3 
27 
22 
18 


13 


Lille 


14 - 


LyoDS ...... - 


11 ^ 


Paris 


69 


Toulouse 








Total 


2,350 


342 


364 


95 


107 






Faculty of medicine and pharmacy : 
T.illA _ 


359 














.... 






Faculties of sciences: 
Angers..... ....', 


16 

18 

8 

28 










Lille 


2 








Lyons .... 






• 


Paris ...... 


3 




1 








Total 


70 


5 




1 








Faculties of letters: 
Anecers 


16 
48 
88 
37 


2 
3 
2 

7 


' 


1 


1 


Lille • 








Lyons 






1 


Paris 






3 










Total 


189 


14 






5 











REPEAL OF THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE LAW OF 1875. 

The law of July 2^, 1875, authoiized the establishment by private 
citizens or associations of free or private universities. The bishops of 
France availed themselves of this privilege and established the so-called 
Catholic universities of Angers, Lille, Lyons, Paris, and Toulouse. The 
statistics given in the above table show that these institutions have 
made rapid progress. The majority of the liberal party in France saw, 
however, that they had made a mistake in granting private institutions 
the privilege of conferring degrees. M. Jules Ferry had always been 
opposed to the law of 1875, and as soon as he became minister of public 
instruction, in 1879, he at once submitted a bill to the Chambers not 
only repealing the privileges voted to private universities in 1875, but 
also excluding from all grades of public and private schools teachers who 
are members of non- authorized religious orders. This bill was passed 
with the exception of Article 7, which excluded non-authorized religious 
orders from the schools. Soon after the passage of the bill, of which the 
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following is the text, the former Catholic universities assumed the name 
of Oatholic institutes. 

THE FERRY BILL ON THE LIBERTY- OF SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 

Following is the text of M. Jules Ferry's original bill on the liberty 
of superior instruction, submitted to the Chambers in March, 1879 : 

Article 1. The examinations and practical tests which determine the granting of 
degrees can only be made in the superior state schools. 

Abt. 2. Students of public and private superior schools are subject to the same 
iregulations as to study, especially as regards age, capacity, matriculation, practical 
'work, probation in hospitals and dispensaries, &c. 

Art. 3. Students of private superior schools have to register their names in the 
state faculties at a date fixed by the regulations. The matriculation is gratuitous 
both for students of state and private schools. The examination fees shall be fixed 
by the superior council of public instruction after consultation with the ministry of 
finance. 

Art. 4. The law recognizes two kinds of superior schools: (1) The schools or groups 
of schools established or maintained by the communes or the state, which take the 
name of universities, faculties, or public schools; (2) the schools established or 
maintained by private individuals or by associations, and which can take the name of 
private schools only. 

Art. 5. The titles and degrees of agr^g^, doctor, licentiate, bachelor, &c., can only 
be conferred upon persons who have undergone the prescribed examinations before 
the state faculties. 

Art. 6. The opening of isolated courses is subject to the provisions of the law of 
July 12, 1875. 

Art. 7. No person belonging to a non-authorized religious congregation (priest, 
brother, or sister) is allowed to teach in a public or private school of any kind.^ 

Art. 8. No private school or association organized for educational purposes can be 
recognized as an institution of public utility, except by law. 

Art. 9 confirms the penalties fixed by the law of 1875. 

Art. 10. All laws, decrees, and regulations contrary to the present law are abro- 
gated. 

SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 

According to the Annuaire de I'enseignement libre pour 1879, France 
had 93 higher theological seminaries (grands s^minaires) for the train- 
ing of Catholic priests ; 34 of these seminaries are under the control of 
secular priests and the rest under that of religious orders. The num- 
ber of students is not given. Besides the "grands s6minaires" there 
are the *'petits s6minaires" (preparatory seminaries), from which the 
higher seminaries are recruited. Every diocese has at least one pre- 
paratory seminary. The number of pupils is not reported. The various 
religious orders have their own schools of theology, in which novices 
are trained for their calling. 



This article passed the Chambers but was rejected by the Senate. 
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THE SUPERIOR NORMAL SCHOOL AT PARIS- 

The following translation of a letter addressed to the Commissioner 
of Education shows the present organization of this excellent school : 

Superior Normal School, 

FariSy October 2, 1880. 

Sir : The director of the Superior Normal School has received your letter of June 9^ 
and I am directed to answer it. 

You may have seen in the report of M. du Mesuil what our school is. It preparer 
for the competitive exai4inations. It trains professors, savants, writers. The coar8e 
of study lasts three years. At the end of the first year, the student may present him- 
self for the licentiate of letters or the licentiate of science, according to the divis- 
ion of the school to which he belongs. At the end of the third year the student 
presents himself for one of the orders of ** aggregation" established in the university : 
philosophy, history, letters, grammar, for students of the section of letters ; mathe- 
matics, physics, for students of the section of sciences. The licentiate and the aggre- 
gation are obtained by means of competitive examinations (concours), open to all 
those who fulfil certain specified conditions. At these examinations the students find 
themselves, therefore, in the presence of foreign competitors. The jury is, besides, 
composed of professors or high functionaries of the University who are strangers to 
the school. Very often the students of the school receive the first places. The school 
does not judge its own work; hence its merit and good reputation. Its professors 
have nothing to do with university degrees. 

You ask for the latest programme of studies of our school. It is very difficult to 
satisfy you in this respect, for we have no programme, properly speaking. The pro- 
fessors who have charge of the first year's course conform their lessons to the pro- 
gramme of science; but while they follow this programme they go beyond it. The 
professors who have charge of the third year assist their pupils in the preparation of 
the programme of aggregu^tion. Of course these programmes are not made at school, 
but by the jury of the competitive examinations. The programme for the licentiate 
of letters is modified every three years ; those of the different aggregations vary every 
year. 

The course of study for the section of letters comprises, moreover, philosophy, an- 
cient and modern history, classical philology, the history of Greek, Latin, and French 
literature, and, finally, the modern languages. It is not to be understood that all 
these subjects are studied in their whole extent : the aim is less to know everything 
than to know well what is studied. 

The professor of philosophy himself arranges every year, with entire liberty, the 
subject he wishes to treat; the professor of history limits his course to a civilization, 
a period, a determined country, and there he begins the true history anew by going 
•to the sources and by a carefal research in documents and texts. Ail the other pro- 
fessors act in the same way : their aim is to work before their pupils, in order to make 
them capable of working independently. Erudition is found in books, and the stu- 
dents of the school know how to find it. Bat what is found nowhere, and what the 
professor alone can impart, is method. There is the true connecting link of the two 
sections of the school, sciences and letters. The students of science have at their dis- 
posal large and celebrated laboratories, that of M. Sainte-Claire Deville and that of 
M. Pasteur. Experiments are made before their eyes. They see how a discovery is 
made. All this is living pedagogy. 

Besides, the student very often takes the place of the professor ; the student gives 
the lesson and the professor listens. You may have seen in M. du Mesnil's report what 
our "conferences" are. They, too, form a peculiarity of the school. Moreover, ordi- 
narily a student has nothing to do but to learn ; here he must teach, not everything, 
but a subject which he masters, which he has studied thoroughly, and which he has, 
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Ln many cases, selected himself. After the lesson the professor resumes his work and 
criticises, if necessary, what he has heard. All the students take part in the discus- 
sions, and it is by this method that everybody takes an interest in the search of the 
truth. This is, as it were, the fundamental principle of the school. 

These are, dear sir, a few remarks concerning the Superior Normal School intended 
to show its original character. Should you desire information on other points, we 
shall be pleased to furnish it. 

Accept, dear sir, the assurance of my respectful consideration. 

HENRY MICHEL, 
Seci'etary of the Superior Normal School, Agreg4 of Philosophy, 

SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCES. 

The School of Political Sciences is situated at Ko. 15 Buedes Saints - 
Peres, Paris. While a private institution, it has for trustees such men 
as Senator Laboulaye, Count L. de S^gur, M. Taine of the Academy of 
France, Baron d'Eichthal, several members of the Institute of France, 
of the French Chambers, and of the diplomatic corps. 

The school is in charge of Director Emile Boutmy, member of the Insti- 
tute and of the French superior council of public instruction. Among 
the professors, who number twenty-nine, we notice the names of M. 
Levasseur, member of the Institute; M. de Foville, chief of the bu- 
reau of statistics; M. Glasson, professor at the faculty of law, and Mt 
Janet, member of the Institute. The course of study lasts two years 
and embraces the following subjects: Comparison of administrative 
organizations, details of various systems of administration, financial 
systems at home and abroad, public revenues and taxes, public accounts, 
financial legislation, political economy, comparison of commercial legis- 
lation in various countries, history of commercial treaties since 1786, the 
French customs system, history of the formation of the principal states 
and their international relations in the Middle Ages, history of treaties 
from the peace of Westphalia till 1789, analysis of the principal treaties 
from 1648 to 1789, diplomatic history of Europe from 1789 to the pres- 
ent time, organization of diplomatic services, constitutional history of 
France, England, and the United States during the last 100 years, par- 
liamentary and legislative hi story of France from 1789 to 1852, analysis 
of the constitutions of Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, the law of nations, international law as a result of 
treaties (capitulations, extradition, industrial property, &c.), consular 
service, geography and ethnography, commercial statistics, industrial 
and commercial geography, comparison of civil legislation, and modern 
languages. 

The sessions begin in November and close in June. The tuition fees 
for all the courses amount to 130 francs a year; for single courses the 
charges are from 25 to 40 francs a week. For the use of the library the 
student pays 25 francs a year. The school is open every day, except 
Sundays, from 8.30 A. M. to 4 p. m. 

At the end of the course the students who have successfully passed 

the prescribed examination receive a diploma. 
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In order to give it a permanent character, it is the intention of tlie 
French government to adopt the school. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, PARIS. 

The account of this school here given is taken from the Histoire de 
Pficole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures depuis sa fondation jusqu'Ar 
ce jour, by Ch. de Comberousse, Paris, 1879. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The Central School of Arts and Manufactures, which Perdonnet styled 
the " Sorbonne industrielle " of France, was founded in 1829 by private 
initiative. Everybody knows what importance industry acquired under 
the Eestoration. Great desires and great thoughts were agitating men's 
minds. From this time may be dated the preliminaries of the creation 
of the Ecole Centrale. The four founders of the institution were MM. 
Olivier, P^clet, Lavall^e, and Dumas. Of this group of eminent men^ 
M. Dumas, the well known chemist, alone survives. 

The school was opened November 3, 1829. The title of its first pro- 
gramme indicated its object ; it was " Central School of Arts and Man- 
ufactures, intended to train civil engineers, directors, and foremen of 
manufactories, &c., founded, with the approval of M. Yatimesnil, min- 
ister of public instruction, by M. Lavall^e, director, and MM. Benoit, 
Dumas, Olivier, and P^clet, professors.^' 

During the first year the courses were followed by 140 pupils, 48 of 
whom were over 21 years of age. These unexpected pupils were ambi- 
tious manufacturers, who did not hesitate to quit their establishments 
for a while in order to acquire at the Ecole Centrale the scientific train- 
ing of which they felt the need. Foreigners, too, responded to the call 
of the school. Pupils arrived from Spain, Greece, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and America. The programmes of the school had been translated 
into nearly every language, and it may be said that they have become 
starting points for numerous improvements introduced into some of the 
scientific schools of Europe. 

The first course of lectures was opened by Professor P^clet. He gave 
a long series of lectures on national industries. His course on indus- 
trial physics was so highly appreciated that it has been imitated in 
foreign countries. The first director of the school was M. Lavall^e* 
He had charge of the administration, representation, and correspond- 
ence of the school. A council composed of professors aided him in this 
task. 

During the first years the age required for admission was fixed at 15, 
but no maximum age was fixed. As it became evident, however, in 1835, 
that the age of 15 was too low for admission to the courses, which re- 
quire a certain maturity of intellect, the minimum age was fixed at 
61, which age was also required for admission to the polytechnic school. 
Ko^ maximum age was, however, prescribed, and the school has had no 
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treason to regret it. The statistics have never indicated that the older 
pupils were less studious, less docile to discipline, or less successful in 
"tlieir studies than their younger comrades. If the maximum age of 20 
liad been adopted, as is the case at the polytechnic school, the l^oole 
Oentrale doubtless would have prevented the admission of more than' 
lialf of those who have done most honor to the school and who have 
derived the greatest benefit from its lessons. 

PRESENT CONDITION. 

Under the wise management of ife; eminent directors and professors, 
the Ecole Oentrale has steadily improved from the outset, and the num- 
ber of students has risen from 140 in the first school year (1829-^30) to 
560 in 1879. With much skill and energy M. Lavall6e directed the 
institution till 1862, when he was succeeded by M. Perdonnet. In 1857, 
when the number of students had risen to 475 and the school was 
highly prosperous (the net income exceeding 100,000 francs), M. La- 
vall6e, refusing brilliant offers of an association of former students, pro- 
posed to turn over the institution gratuitously to the state. This was 
carried out, the government taking upon itself the obligation to pay a 
life pension to the founders and first professors of the school and to 
some of their dependents. 

Since its adoption by the state in 1857, the school has continued under 
the ministry of agriculture, commerce, and public works. Its main 
object is to train engineers for all branches of industry and for public 
works the direction of which does not necessarily belong to the govern- 
ment engineers. 

Diplomas of engineers of arts and manufactures are delivered an- 
nually by the minister to the i)upils designated by the school council as 
having passed through the entire competitive examination in a com- 
pletely satisfactory manner. Certificates of capacity are granted to 
those who, not having passed all the subjects of the examination, have 
nevertheless given proof of suflScient knowledge in the most important 
branches. 

The school receives day scholars only. Foreigners are admitted on 
the same conditions as natives. The duration of the studies is three 
years. The tuition fees are 800 francs a year j this includes fees for 
manipulations. Assistance may be given by the state to needy pupils 
recommended by the high position they take in the examinations of the 
school. This aid is for one year only, but may be continued, and even 
augmented, in favor of pupils who render themselves worthy of it. 

Admission to the school can only be obtained by means of competi- 
tive examination. The examination is public in so far as it is oral ; it 
takes place every year. 

All candidates must prove that they were 17 before the 1st of Janu- 
ary of the year in which they present themselves for examination; they 
also must produce certificates of vaccination and of good character. 
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Candidates pay no examination fees. At the conclusion of the exami- 
nation the list of pupils to be admitted is definitely fixed by the minis- 
ter on the recommendation of the school council. 

From Its foundation to the present year the school has furnished in- 
dustry with 4,054 engineers, 552 of whom have been foreigners ; all 
these have gained the engineer's diploma. The total number of stu- 
dents admitted is 7,266. It will be readily conceived what an influence 
the school must have exercised on French industi'y and the interna- 
tional relations of the country. Especially in the construction of rail- 
ways in France since 1835 has its influence been apparent. The council 
of the school, foreseeing this field of activity, in 1834 appointed a special 
course of lectures on railway construction— the first course of this kind 
in Europe. In 1863, among former students of the school were 28 rail- 
way managers and chief engineers, and 79 principal and 56 ordinary 
engineers. Through the special education provided in the school, 
French manufacturers were enabled to pass easily from the system of 
universal to that of limited protection, and a large number of iron 
founders, machine constructors, farmers, manufacturers of chemical 
products, sugar, paper, &c., have received their scientific knowledge 
and skill from the 6cole Oentrale. At the Universal Exhibition of Lon- 
don, in 1851, 3 council medals and 17 prize medals were awarded to 
former pupils of the school, and at the Universal Exposition of Paris in 
1855 they received 10 appointments to the Legion of Honor, 10 grand 
medals of honor, 17 medals of honor, 50 first class medals, 21 second 
class medals, and 14 honorable mentions. 

At the Universal Exposition of Paris in 1867 more than 500 former 
pupils participated as exhibitors or colaborers ; 248 received awards of 
all kinds, of which 5 were grand prizes, 65 gold medalis, and 8 appoint- 
ments to the Legion of Honor. At the Exposition in 1878 the number 
of former pupils who participated in some capacity was 841, of whom 
35 were members of the international jury. Of the 841, 340 were deco- 
rated or received prizes. 
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COUB6E OF STUDY. 

The coarse of study lasts three years and is arranged as follows : 
First year. 

(FliEoru ID parentlieaai following the anbjecta taoght iDdioate the Domber of leMOTX-) 



Days. 


8.30 a.m. 1 IL.30A. M. 


From 1 to 4 P. h. 


Monday 


BtruEtion (22). i Mechanics (45). 
Natural history 
(35). 


1 1 1 Lifj 

ifliii!. 

lillif 


Tuesday 


Chemistry (60). . . ' Mathematica (30). 
' Geology and min- 
1 eralogy(30). 


Wednesday.. 


Descriptive ge- Physics (60). 
ometry (60). 1 


Thursday ... 


Elements of ma- 1 Arfliilectnre, me- 
chine construe- 1 chanics. 
tlon. . 


Exerciaea in deacriptive ge- 
ometry (16). 

Exeroiaesin physical science 
(2). 

Exercises iu mechanical sci- 
ence (2). 

ExBToiaes in architecture 
(15). 
•Exercises in machine con- 
struction (2.')). 


Friday 


! oWy, aud min- 
1 eralogy. 


Saturday.... 


Deaoriptive ge- ' Phyaics. 
ometry. i 



CIECULABS OP INFOBMA'PION FOR 1881. 
Second year. 

(FignTM tai pat«n(hese* foUowing tha sniQeoCs taught indicate (he namber of lesaona.) 



Days. 


9.30 A. M. 


11.30 A. M. 


From 1 to 4 p. M. 


Honda; 


Steam engines 
(3»). 


Machine oon- 
stmction (50.) 

Industrial legis- 
lation (20). 




i 

1 

1! 
li 

Is 


Tuesday 


Industrial phys- 
ics (45). 

Working of mines 
(24). 


Application of 
materials (25). 


Wednesday.. 


Practical mechan 
ics (55). 


Civil constrnc- 
tion (50). 
Classiacation of 

plants (20). ' 


From 2.30 to 4 


Analytical 
ohemistry(60). 


Thnisday ... 


ZooteehnicB, 
steam engines. 


Machine con- 
strnc tion, induB- 
trial legislation. 




flit 
llllli 

tg H H 


Friday 


Indnatrial phys- 
ica, working of 
mines. 


Application of 

materiaU, tech- 
nology. 




Saturday.... 


Practical me- 
chanics. 


Civil constrnc- 
tion of plants. 


Analytical 
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Third year. 

(Figares in parentheses following the sabjects taught indicate the number of lessons.) 
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Days. 


8.30 A. M. 


11.30 A. M. 


1 
From 1 to 4 p. M. 


Monday 


Metallurgy (54) . . 


Working of mines 

(16). 
Railways (42).... 




Execution of 6 special projects. 
Projects for competition from June 
25 to July 25. 


Tuesday 


Industrial chem- 
istry (48). 


Machine con- 
struction (53). 


From 2.30 p. m. to 
4 p.m. 


Rural economy 
(20). 


Wednesday.. 


Practical me- 
chanics (45). 


Public works 
(55). 

• 


Industrial legis- 
lation (10). 


Thursday ... 


Metallurgy 


W orkin g of mines . 
Railways. 




Exercises in chemistry 

(16). 
Commercial essays. 
Visits to ateliers and 

manufactories. 


Friday 


Industrial chem- 
istry. 


Machine con- 
struction. 


Rural economy. 


Saturday 


Practical me- 
chanics. 


Public works. 


Industrial legis- 
lation. 



The school opens at 8.30 a. m. ; lessons from 8.30 to 10 a. m. ; breakfast firom 10 to 11 
A. M. ; roll call from 11 to 11.30 a. m. ; lessons from 11.30 a. m. to 1 p. M. ; practical work 
from 1 to 4 p. m. 



afsi 
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various establish men ta to wbich their attention has been drawn, 
second journey is optional for the private .students. 

Examinations take pla«e at the close of the school year upon all the 
subjects of study, including foreign languages (German and English). 
All examinations include a written composition in addition to the oral 
test. The students who have successfully passed the examinations re- 
quired receive a diploma. Prizes are awarded to student* who have 
distinguisht'd themselves by their work at school or by their travelling 
journals. These facts are mentioned in the diplomas. 

The authorities of the school cannot guarantee appointments for the 
private students, but, generally speaking, the influence and connections 
of the school are sufficient to procure positions more or less lucrative 
for the greater part of the students. 
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